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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Vol IIL. 8vo. pp. 290. Lon- 
don, 1827. Murray. 


To the general reader, this second volume of 
Mr. Butler’s Reminiscences will not be found 
so amusing as the former one. Indeed, had 
it been published by ****** ins'ead of Mur- 
ray, and borne upon its title-page the name 
of any other author than that of Mr. Butler, 
we should at once have pronounced it to be 
a‘ bookseller’s’ volume. There is but a very 
small portion of it, which, strictly speaking, 
is entitled to the name of Reminiscences ; 
the rest being a series of miscellaneous essays, 
exhibiting no absolute individuality with their 
author's peculiar mode of thinking and writ- 
ing, and which seem to be inserted rather to 
eke out the due quantum of pages, than asa 
living mirror, in which we may survey the 
reflected character of the accomplished gen- 
tleman and kind-hearted man, Charles But- 
ler. There is none of that delightful gossip, 
pleasant egotisms, and little pictures, which 
move and breathe of self, and which conjure 
the reader's imagination into the old gentle- 
man’s study, and make him believe that he is 
actually sitting opposite to him in an easy 
chair, and whiling away his moments by a 
viva voce conversation. This was the charm 
which made the former volume so irresistible, 
but we regret to say, that there is no such 
halo shed around the present one. 

The first chapter is entitled Autobiogra- 
phers; and contains a few notices of the 
Chancellor d’Aguésseau, the Cardinal de 
Retz, Gibbon, Huet the bishop of: Ayran- 
ches, Madame de Staél, and Cardan. We 
make no extracts from this portion, as it does 
not contain much that is novel or original. 

The second chapter is the Southey Con- 
troversy. This contains a succinct list of the 
Works which have been published for and 
against the Roman Catholic Church, and a 
few casual remarks upon some of them, par- 
ticularly on the spirit which actuated our au- 
thor in the composition of his own works 
upon that question. 

Pi pode se me 18d introduces us again to 
a oe, umself. This we consider 
aa engin portion of the volume, 
por is we shall make our extracts. It 
ins notices of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and 
se ae we two former we refer our 
wa sth or itself; of the two latter, 
onlne —— together such passages as we 
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tion of the senate, for Mr, Fox, for Devon- 


ordinary man in the preceding volume of 
Reminiscences. His public life may be di- | 
vided into four stages, successively com- 

mencing with, his attracting the notice of the 

public by the Duenna;—his coming into 

Parliament ;—the part which he took during 

the king’s first malady ;— and his conduct in 

the settlement of the regency at the close of 
the late reign. 

‘The natural turn of Mr. Sheridan’s mind, 
led him rather to covet eminence, as a mo- 
narch’s favourite, or as one pre-eminently 
shining in a brilliant court, than in fulminat- 
ing a popular assembly, and wielding the 
democratic. But his supreme ambition was, 
to be thought the best possible manager of a 
theatre. When fortune placed Lord Erskine 
at the English bar, she perhaps fixed him in 
the only station in which he could elevate 
himself to fame and fortune: when she 
placed Mr. Sheridan in the management of a 
theatre, she fixed him in a situation which 
delighted him, but for the filling of which, 
with honour or advantage, he was totally un- 
qualified. The reminiscent has often seen 
him, in moments of better recollection, when, 
unfortunately, the jucrndissima recordatio vite 
bene acta was wanting to him: his regret in 
those hours was, not at his failure of success 
in his political career, but at his not having 
devoted himself to the muses. [le used to 
say that he was designed for poetry; for the 
But never was a man less quali- 
fied for any literary exertion, which required 
grandeur or simplicity. 

$6 Mark, how the dread Panthéon stands! 

Amid the domes of modern hands, 
Amid the idle toils of state ; 


How simply, how severely great!” 
Akenside. | 


‘No compositions are less formed than 
those of Mr. Sheridan, to be compared with 
the character of the Pantheon: but some 
‘*domes of modern hands, some idle toils of 
State,” are exquisitely pretty and brilliant. 
With the best of these, some compositions of 
Mr. Sheridan may be justly thought to bear 
an analogy. The reminiscent once read to 
Mr. Sheridan the finest specimen of his po- 
etry, his Epilogue to Semiramis. ‘*O! why 
did I not,” he exclaimed, “ uniformly addict 
myself to poetry ; for that I was designed !" 





‘** But then,”’ said the reminiscent, ‘* would 
you have been the admiration of the senate ? 
Would London have emptied itself to hear 
your philippic on Mr. Hastings? Would 
you have been the intimate of Mr. Fox? 
Would you have been received, as doing ho- | 
nour to it, at Devonshire House ?”— | 
‘‘ What,” he replied, “ has all this done for 
me? What am I the better for the admira- | 





shire House? I have thrown myself away. 
But you shall see to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow and to-morrow,’ —Shakspeare. 
his friend naturally replied. 

‘It was a general subject of wonder, that, 
as he had shown how well he could write for 
the stage, he should write so little. ‘ The 
reason is,” said Mr. Kelly, with exquisite fe- 
licity, that Mr. Sheridan is afraid of the au- 
thor of the School for Scandal.” 

‘ Mr. Sheridan's bon-mots were not nume- 
rous; but when he was in good humour, the 
subject pleased him, and he liked his com- 
pany, he sometimes displayed a kind of seri- 
ous and elegant playfulness, not apparently 
rising to wit, but unobservedly saturated with 
it, which was unspeakably pleasing Every 
thing he then said or did, was what delights 
Englishmen so much, and what they under- 
stand so well—in the style and manner of 
a perfect gentleman. 

‘Occasionally, however, he had brilliant 
sallies. On one occasion, he and the late 
Mr. Sheldon, of Weston, in Warwickshire, 
supped with the reminiscent. Mr. Sheldon 
was born of Catholic parents, and brought up 
a Catholic; he embraced the Protestant re- 
ligion, and sate in two parliaments. The 
Catholic question beigg mentioned, Mir. She- 
ridan, supposing Mr. Sheldon to be a Catho- 
lic, told him, ** he was quite disgusted at the 
pitiful lowly manner in which Catholics 
brought forward their case: why should not 
you, Mr. Sheldon, walk into our house, and 
say,—* Here am I, Sheldon of Weston, en- 
titled by birth and fortune to be among you * 
but, because I am a Catholic, you shut you 
door against me.’” ‘I bey your pardon,” 
said Mr. Sheldon, interrupting him, “I 
thought it the duty of a subject to be of the 
religion of his country; and therefore 2 
“ You quitted,” said Mr. Sheridan, interrupt- 
ing him, ** the errors of popery, and became 
a member of a cburch which you know to be 
free from error? I am glad of it; you do us 
great honour.” The subject then changed ; 
but it was evident that Mr. Sheldon did not 
sit quite easy. At length, the third of the 
morning hours arrived ; Mr. Sheldon took 
his watch from his pocket, and holding it 
forth to Mr. Sheridan, ** See,” he said to him, 
‘‘what the hour is: you know our host is a 
very early riser.” ‘Damn your uapostute 
watch /”’ exclaimed Mr. Sheridan; “* put it 





' into your Protestant fob.” 


‘It has not, I think, been mentioned by 
any of his biographers ; but the fect certainly 
is, that Mr. Sheridan was very superstitious, 
a believer in dreams and omens. One senti- 
ment of true rcligion the reminiscent has 
often heard him express, with evident satis- 
faction ; that in ail his writings, and even ia 
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his freest moments, a single irreligious opi- 
mon or word had never escaped him. 

* Frequently, he instantaneously disarmed 
those who approached him with the extreme 
of savageness, and a determined resolution 
to insult him. He had purchased an estate, 
at Surrey, of Sir William Geary, and neglect- 
ed to pay for it. Sir William mentioned this 
circumstance to the reminiscent; and the 
English language has not an expression of 
abuse or opprobrium, which Sir William did 
not apply to Sheridan. Ife then marched 
off, in a passion; but had not walked ten 
paces, before he met Mr. Sheridan. The re- 
miniscent expected as furious an onset as ‘ if 
two planets should rush to combat ;” but 
nothing like this took place. In ten minutes 
Sir William returned, exclaiming, ‘* Mr. 
Sheridan is the finest fellow L ever met with ; 
I will teaze him no more for money.”’ 

‘ Lord Derby one day applied, in the Green 
Room, to Mr. Sheridan, with much dignity, 
for the arrears of Lady Derby’s salary, and 
vowed he would not stir from the room till 
it was paid. ‘* My dear lord,” said Mr. She- 
ridan, * thisis too bad; you have taken from 
us the brightest jewel in the world; and you 
now quarrel with us for a little dust she had 
left behind her.”’’ 

‘ Reflections have been cast on some friends 
of Mr. Sheridan, for their alleged insensibi- 
lity to his distresses. But his previous usage 
of them should be taken into account. None, 
but those who witnessed it can conceive, the 
repeated instances of unfeeling and contu- 
melhous disregard, which he showed them, by 
his total want of punctuality in his engage- 
ments, and his heedlessness of the inconve- 
niences and losses, which it occasioned them, 
One of the most remarkable of these provok- 
ing and distressing scenes was exhibited by 
him, in the last election which took place, in 
lis life-time, for the town of Stafford. The 
late Mr. Edward Jerningham, whose family 
had a strong interest with the electors, exerted 
himself to the utmost, as did the most illus- 
trious person in the kingdom, to rouse Mr. 
Sheridan to proper activity on an occasion, 
which evidently was of so much importance 
to him; and on which his liberty and inde 
pendence seemed to depend. 


* All was vain :—he did not leave London, | 





till it was almost impossible he should reach | 
Staflord, im time to make an eflective canvass. | 
of his future antipathy to overweening popu- 


When he reached it, he loitered inactive at 


the inn, the mob, all the while, calling cla- | 


morousiy for him. The consequence was, 
that he lost his election. But such was the 
fascination of his manner, and such the at- 
traction of his name, that, before he leit the 
town, the electors seemed to be in despair 
that they had not voted for him, and a large 


proportion of them would escort him out of | 


the town. All that has been said of the zeal 
displayed by an illustrious person, for Mr. 
Sheridan’s success, on this occasion, was 
contirmed, by the account given of it to the 
reminiscent, by Mr. Fdward Jerningham, an 
eye-witness of all that passed init, either in 
London or Stafford. 

‘Perhaps: Mr. Sheridan’s most splendid 
exlulation was his speech in the Court ot 
Chancery, at the hearing of the cause upon 





the bill filed against him by the trustees of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The court was crowd- 
ed; Mr. Sheridan spoke, during two H@urs, 
with amazing shrewdness of observation, force 
of argument, and splendour of eloquence: 
and as he spoke from strong feeling, he in- 
troduced little of the wit and prettiness with 
which his oratorical displays were generally 
filled, Ile was heard with great attention 
and interest: while his speech lasted, a pin 
might be heard to drop. But it did not pre- 
vent Mr. Mansfield from making a most 
powerful reply. He exposed, in the strong- 
est terms, the irregularity of Mr. Sheridan’s 
conduct as manager of the theatre; and the 
injuries done by it to the proprietors, credi- 
tors, and performers. Upon these, Mr. 
Mansfield commented in the bitterest terms ; 
and every word he said sunk deep into Mr. 
Sheridan’s heart, The chancellor appeared 
to pity the calamities of a man so talented 
and so abusing his talents. Ile finished his 
discourse, by conjuring Mr. Sheridan to think 
seriously of the words with which Dr, John- 
son concludes his life of Savage,—that 
‘those who, in confidence of superior capa- 
cities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, will be reminded, that no- 
thing will supply the want of prudence ; and 
that negligence and irregularity long conti- 
nued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridi- 
culous, and genius contemptible.” 

‘Most anxious was Mr. Sheridan to pro- 
cure from Mr. Mansfield, something that had 
an appearance of a retraction of the charges 
which he had brought against him. To ob- 
tain this, he made many direct and many in- 
direct efforts. All he could ebtain from Mr. 
Mansfield was a declaration, at a consulta- 
tion with the reminiscent, at which Mr. She- 
ridan was present, that ‘‘he spoke from the 
aftidavits in the cause; so that his assertions 
and arguments depended for their justice, on 
the truth of the facts menticned in those.” 
This was little: but it comforted Mr. Sheri- 
dan much.’ 

Our next extract relates to Burke :— 

‘The account which Mr. Gibbon gives of 
his childhood and early youth, is very pleas- 
ing. Of this partof Mr Burke's lire, Mr. 
Prior, the latest and best biographer of Mr. 
Burke, relates little that is interesting, except 
some incidents which indicated great good 
humour and singleness of heart. Something 


larity, may be thought discernible in_ the 
lampoons which he published during his re- 
sidence in Trinity College, Dublin, against 


| Doctor Lucas and Henry Brooks, the author 


of Gustavus Vasa, a tragedy of little ment, 
and of The Fool of Quality, a novel ofa very 
singular nature, but which frequently draws 
tears from its readers. 
alined at popularity: Mr. Burke’s attacks 
upon them may be thought to confirm the 
opinion of those who consider that Mr. 
Burke was by nature aristocratic, and was 
thrown by accident into what he himself de- 
scribed © the cold clime of opposition.” 

‘Nor do his biographers give us much in- 
formation of his early studies: an account of 


' ? +7 . 4 17 
them by himself would have been invaluabie. 


| They tell us that Demosthenes was his fa- 
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vourite orator: may it not be suspected that 
he was much more pleased with * the splen- 
did conflagration of Tully,” as it was de. 
scribed by Mr. Grattan? That he preferred 
Virgil to Homer, is well known. The remi- 
niscent heard him say, while he held in his 
hand a ragged Delphin Virgil, that it was 
a book he always had within his reach,”’ 

‘Mr. Prior informs us that Mr. Burke 
was particularly fond of Llorace, Lucretius, 
and Virgil. The reminiscent was once pre- 
sent at a literary conversation in which Ugo 
Fosculo and Sir Henry Englefield contended 
against the Bishop of Norwich and him, that 
Ilorace’s Odes were greatly overrated. Some- 
time afterwards he met with the master of a 
free school, acknowledged to be one of the 
most accomplished Latin scholars in Eng- 
land, who maintained the same opinion. He 
said that he never was tired, while he taught 
his scholars, Cicero, Virgil, or the Epistles 
or Satires of Horace; but that he was soon 
tired of explaining the Odes of Horace to 
them. This put the reminiscent on a regular 
perusal of them: he accomplished it in the 
years 1820 and 1821. In this perusal they 
answered the high opinion which he had 
ever entertained of them ; but he is fully sen- 
sible that he is not entitled to a voice in clas- 
sic criticism ;—perhaps Horace introduces 
too often the comic into his sublime and se- 
rious strains. 

‘The letter published by Mr. Prior, in 
which Mr. Burke describes his first impres- 
sions of England and London, is interesting. 
The passage —‘ The buildings in London 
are very fine: it may be called the sink of 
vice; but its hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, whose turrets pierce the skies, like 
so many electrical conductors, avert the wrath 
of Heaven,” is much admired: but, would 
it not have been better without the ‘* con- 
ductors ?” 

‘In another place, speaking of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he says :—‘* I would rather sleep 
in the southern corner of a little country 
church-yard, than in the tomb of the Capu- 
lets. J should like, however, that my dust 
should mingle with kindred dust. The good 
old expression, *** Family burying ground,” ’ 
has something pleasing in it, at least to me.” 
This passage is excellent; it accords with the 
feelings of every bosom. Alluding perhaps 
to this period of his life, Mr. Burke once 
mentioned to the reminiscent, that, at one 
time, for want of a distinct object, to which 
he might direct his studies, his mind became 
perfectly inactive, and reading was an _un- 
pleasant exertion to him. He accounted for 
it by supposing that, after the first years o! 
youth are past, the mirid requires more sub- 
stantial food than mere reading; so that, to 
call forth literary application, it is necessary 
to superadd the stimulus of an ardent wish 
to attain a particular object, to the attain- 
ment of which literary exertion will conduce, 
and therefore pleases. He observed, that, 
for the want of such an object, the generality 
of those who have distinguished themselves 
in their youthful studies, fall into an idle de- 
sultory reading, which ends in nothing.’ 

‘Mir. Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful raised him in the world, and intro- 
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duced Irim to the acquaintance of several per- 
sons distinguished by rank or talents. That 
his conversation was eminently interesting, 
entertaining, and instructive, is universally 
admitted. It was very discursive: if the 
person with whom he conversed, had full 
leigere to listen, and only wished for general 
information, nothing can be conceiv ed more 
delightful : it abounded with eloquence, ele- 
gance, learning, novelty, and pleasantry: it 
was the basket of Pomona, full of every 
choice and every common fruit. But ifa 
person wished for information upon any par- 
ticular point, and his time for listening was 
limited, Mr. Burke’s eloquent rambles were 
sometimes very provoking. Sir Philip F ran- 
cis once waited upon him, by appointment, 
to read over to him some papers respecting 
Mr. Iastings’s delinquencies. Ile called on 
Mr. Burke, in his way to the house of a 
friend, with whom he was eng: wed to dine. 
IIe hand him in his garden, holding a grass- 
hopper: “ What a be >autiful animal is this!’ 
said Mr. Burke: “ observe its structure ; its 
legs, its wings, its eyes.” ‘* How can you,’ 
said Sir Philip, “ lose yor time in admiring 
such an animal, when you have so many ob- 
jects of moment to attend to?” “ Yet So- 
crates,” said Mr. Burke, *f according to the 
exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended 
to a much less animal: he actually measured 
the proportion which its size bore to the space 
it passed over in its skip. I think the skip 
ofa grasshopper does not exceed its length: 
let us see.” “ My dear friend,’” said Sir 
Philip, “fam in a great hurry ; ; let us 
walk in, and let me read my papers to you.” 
Into the house they walked; Sir Philip 
began to read, and Mr. Burke appe: ired to 
listen, At length, Sir Philip having mis- 
placed a paper, a pause ensued.—* I tl think,” 
said Mr. Burke, ‘** that naturalists are now 
agreed, that locusta, not cecada, is the Latin 
word for grasshopper. What’ s your opinion, 
Sir Philip ?”"— —‘ My opinion,” answered Sir 
Philip, packing up his papers, and preps aring 
to move off, “ is, that till the grasshopper is 
out of your head, it will be idle to talk to 
you of the concerns of India.”’ 

‘It may be added, that when Mr. Burke 
Was in conversation, he frequently appeared 
to speak rather from the reflections which 
were working in his own mind, upon what 
his friend had said, than to give a direct an- 
swer to it, or to make a direct observation 
upon it. 

‘It might be perceived, that those who 
constantly heard Mr. Burke’s conversation, 
sometimes exhibited, when he spoke, symp- 
toms of wearisomeness. Toujours perdrix, 
partidge every day—tires in the end. Some 
thought themselves entitled to be heard 
oftener than Mr. Burke’s unceasing flow al- 
lowed. Mr. Fox’s general habit of rumina- 
tion made Mr. Burke’s conversation a treat 
tohim; but among Mr. Fox’s followers, se- 
veral excelled in conversation ; they wished 
to be heard, and m: uny wished to hear them. 
This occasioned Mr. Burke’s being some- 
times listened to with it mpatience; this im- 
patience was not always concealed ; and 
something like a respectful quiz was some- 
ume offered. Here Mr. Sheridan too often 
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offended :—daily experience shows that this 
is an ofience not always pardoned.’ 

* Burke always kept the best socicty which 
his circumstances admitted. He gradually 
rose from the drudzges of literature to its or- 
naments ; from these to its patrons. His 
circumstances were always scanty ; yet no 
act of meanness, and many of kindness and 


liberality, are recorded of him 

oc That he narrowed his mind, + 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind” 

GOLDSMITH. 

may be true, and may be lamented :—but, 
that literature suffered by it, ls Very question- 
able. This seems to the reminiscent to ceive 
rise to a remark, to which an answer highly 
honourable to Mr. Burke may be given. Is 
there among the speeches of Cicero one, for 
which men of letters would sacrifice his 
Offices? Is there among the speeches or 
political publications of Mr. Burke, upon 
which his fame may be rested, one, for which 
they would not sacrifice his Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful ?’ 

Next to these sketches, we consider the 
correspondence between Dr. Parr and our 
author, as the most interesting portion of the 
volume. However, as these letters relate 
principally to classical subjects, and are con- 
sequently somewhat limited in the entertain- 
ment they afford, we shall content ourselves 
with pointing them out, and referring such 
of our reaciers, as are skilled in classic lore, 
to the volume itself. We may, however, 
mention, that they afford the most ample and 
honour ible testimony of the high esteem, in 
Which the character of our author was held 
by the great scholar and Protestant divine, as 
aman, as a scholar, and a christian. 





The last portion of the volume contains a! 


few remarks upon Mr. Ifumphvey’s work on 
the State of Real Property in England. The 
modest, geutlemanly, and inoffensive style in 
which all Mr, Bucler’s controversies are, 
aud have been, carried on, can never be too 
much praised or imitated. Tie present forms 
an admirable contrast to the silly twaddle, 
virulent invective, and gross practical igno- 
rance which distinguished Jerry Bentham’s 
article on the same subject j in the last number 
of the Westininster. If any one individual 
more than another is entitled to speak with 
derision, heat, or passion, on this.question, 
that individual is Mr. Butler, who, during a 
long life, has possessed the acknowledged 
and undisputed character of “being the 
soundest conveyancer, with the most exten- 
sive business of any man in the profession ; 

and yet he is the very one who speaks with 
the greatest submission and uncertainty. 
But his reasons and his arguments are not 
the less powerful, because the y are couched 
in the language of a finished cent! eman aud 
tolerant practitioner. It is singular to ob- 
serve the contrast between the two men thius 
presented to our eyes; the one who speaks 
in ignorance is noisy, malicious, abusive ; he 
who is master of his sul bject speaks mod lestly, 
with hesitation, and conciliatingly. Alas! so 
wags the world! Nor have we now to learn, 
for the first time, that the deep stream flows 
on silently and calinly, while the little shal- 
low brook pursues Its Course in noisy and 
clamorous confusion. 


Vivian Grey. Volumes 3, 4, and 5. Post 
8vo. pp. 1019. London, 1827. H. 
Colburn. 

Or the former volumes of this work we have 

already spoken; we praised them as light 

and p leasing rather than substantial, and 

characterized them as a literary luncheon; and 

the attention they have excited in the reading 
world having enabled the public to digest that 
repast, we are here presented with another. 
There is an evident improvement to be 
discovered in this continuation of Vivian 
Grey; the author has abandoned much of 
his literary dandyism,—has written ele- 
gantly as well as powerfully,—has thrown 
amore amiable light on his hero, and, in 
robbing him of much ribald wit, has given 
him a tenderness of spirit, becoming as a 
man, and not derogatory to those talents for 
which he was previously distinguished. 
Our readers may remember that Vivian 
Grey quits England on account of his suc- 
cess in a duel, in which his most intimate 
friend, Clev eland, falls, and that Heidelburg, 
in Germany, is fixed upon as the abode of 
the exile. In the commencement of the 
third volume we find him willing to enter 
society, with a mind chastened by “adv ersity, 
wiser through experience, and, though par- 
taking of a sombre cast, yet not passionless, 
nor inci pal ble of great and intense feeling. 
The introductory chapter contains much of, 
perhaps, excusable ¢ ezotism, on the part of 
the author,—mucl of sound sense and good 
reasoning,—and much clever writing, which 
is attempted to be made more quaint by a 
kind of allegorical style, that in some mea- 
sure mars effect, and distracts attention. We 
are aware that a decided hostility has been 
shown, by various periodicals, to the author 
of Vivian Grey, and that disgraceful and 
vituperative language has, on these occasions, 
been used,—as lovers of justice, we cannot 
do less than record his answer to these in- 
temperate opponents :— 


‘Iam loth to speak even one moment of 
the author, instead of the hero; but with 
respect to those who have with such singular 
industry associated the character of the author 
of Vivian Grey with that of his hero, I must 
observe, that as this is an inconvenience 
which I share in comp: any with more cele- 
brated writers, so also is it one which will 
never prevent me from describing any cha- 
racter which my mind may conceive. 


‘To those who, alike unacquainted with 
my person, my life, my habits, have, with 
that audacious accur: Ic y ‘for which ignorance 
is celebrated, not only boldly avowed that 
the original of my hero may he discovered in 
myself, but that the character, at the same 
time, forms also a flattering portrait of a more 
frail original, I shall say nothing. Most of 
these chatterers are included in that vast cata- 
logue of frivolous beings who carry on in so- 
ciety an esp onage on a sm: tll scale, not pre- 
cisely throug! malice, but from an invineible 
ambition of having something to say, when 
they have nothing to think about. A few of 
these persons, | am informed, cannot even 
plead a brainless skull as an excuse for their 
| iudecent conduct; but dreading that in time 
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the lash might be applied to their own guilty 
littleness, they have sought in the propaga- 
ton of falsehood on part, a boasted 
means for the prevention of further publica- 
tion on mine. Unlucky rogues! how efiec- 
tual have been your exertions! Let me not 
by one irritable expression console 
c lumsy midwives of calumny for the abortion 
of their slander; but pass over their offences 
with that merciful silence, to which even in- 
solent imbecility is ever entitled. 

‘OF the personal and political matter con- 
tained in the former books of this work, I can 
that though written in a hasty, it 
Was not written ina reckless spirit; and that 
isuothir 
winch To am morally ashamed. As to the 
Various satires in verse, and pol:tica! and dra- 
inatical articles of unsuccessful newsprpers, 
wich have been palmed, with such lavish hi 
berality, upon myself. or upon another indi- 
vidual as the sup iposed author of this work — 

smuch, as | never wrote one single line of 
neither of th e articles nor of the sat.res, 
it is unnecessary for me to apologise for their 
contents. They “wale been made the ostensi- 
ble, the avowed pretext for a series of attacks, 
which I now, for once, notice, only to re- 
commend them to the attentive stud y ‘of 
eenticinen wlio Wish to be libel'ers 
with lnpunity ; and who are desirous of vin- 
dicating imaginary wrongs, or maint uning a 
miserable existence by the pubheation of pe- 
niodical rhapsodics, whose foul scurriity, 
over-wrought malice, ludicrous passion, evi- 
deut mendacity, and frantic feebleness, alike 
exempt them from the east igation of Literary 
Hotice, or the severer penalties of outraged law, 
‘OF the literary vices of Vivian Grey, 
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one is perhaps more sensible than their au- | 


thor. IT conceived the character of a youth 
of vreat talents, whose mind had been cor- 
rupted, (as the minds of many of our youth 
have been,) by the artificial age in which he 
lived. The age was not less corrupted than 
the being it had generated. In fhnts 
cureer he was to be pitied ; but for his whole 
rhe was not to be less pumished, When 
I sketched the feclings of his early bovhood, 
or | had already foreseen the 
results to which those feelines were to lead ; 
and bad in store for the fictitious c! 
the punishment which he endured. I 
blamed for the aflectation, the fippancy, 
arrogance, 
character. 
Simon Pure, and act lhe Sir Charles Gran- 
dison? 
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mention the introduction of a character, 
through which much of the chief agency of 
the plot is carried on —one Essper George, 

who is a second Proteus—a conjuror—a ped- 
lar—a valet—in fact, any thing which the 
whim or service of a minute might demand 

This eccentric individual, at the Frankfort 
Fair, is saved from the anger of two soldiers 
by Vivian, and, in gratitude, afterwards ren- 
ders him a signal aid in the discovery of some 
bl, ick- leg transactions. Pleased with Ess- 
pers ze al and hone ‘sty, our hero makes him 
his attendant, and he shares the fortunes of 
his wayward master. Von fonigstein Is a 
professed and ruined gamester, though sup- 
porting his dignity by the assistance of a 
Chevaher de Beefleurs, who, in return, holds 
him an abject slave to his schemes of deceit 
and frauduleney ;—but it 1s not necessary to 
analyse further. We give a powerfully-sus- 
tained scene, in which the delinquency of the 
chevalier and of the baron is discovered. Mr. 
St. George, their dupe, is the brother of Lady 
Trevor, who had previously expressed to 
Vivian her fears on his account. The three 
are guests of Von Konigstein. Cards are 
introduced, and rouge et noir is proposed :-— 

: Playing commenced: an hour elapsed, 
and the situation of none of the parties was 
materially different to what it had been when 
they began the game. Vivian proposed 
leaving off ; but Mr. St George vowed that 
he felt very ‘fortu rate, and that he had a pre- 
sentiment that he sh oul dwin. Another hour 
elapsed, and he had ‘ost constderably — 
Kleven o'clock. — Vivian's ; luck had also de- 
serted him. St. George was losing des- 
perately— Midnight— Visian had lost back 
half his gains on the season. St. George 
still more desperate; all his coolness had de- 
serted him. He had persisted obstinately 
against a run on the red; then flounde red, 
and cot entangled on a see-saw, which alone 
cost him a thousand. 

‘Ernstoff [the baron’s chasseur| now 
brought in refreshments; and for a moment 
they ceased playing. The baren opened a 
bottle of champaign; and St. George and 
the chevalier were stretching their legs and 
composing their minds an very diferent 
ways—the first in walking rapidly up and 
down the room, and the other by lying very 
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‘Ts Ernstoff coming in again, baron?” 
asked Vivian, very ecatiniy, 

“or No! { think not.” 

‘Let us be sure; it’s disagreeable to be 
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disturbed at this time of night, and so inter- 
ested as we are 

*** Lock the door, then,” said St. George, 

“ A very good plan,’’ said Vivian; and 
he locked it accordingly. 

6“ Now, gentlemen,’ said Vivian, rising 
from the table, and putting both packs of cards 
into his pocket—** Now, gentlemen, I have 
another game to play.” The chevalier start- 
ed on his chair; the baron turned i pale : 
but both were silent. ‘ Mr. St. George,” 

continued Vivian; I think that you are in 
debt to the Chevalier de Beefleurs, upwards 
of two thousand pounds; and to Baron von 
Konigstein, something more than half that 
sum. I have to inform you, sir, that it is ut- 
terly unnecessary for you to satisfy the claims 
of either of these gentlemen, which are found- 
ed neither in law nor in honour.” 

‘“ Mr. Grey, what am [ to understand?” 
asked the quiet Chevalier de Beeffleurs, with 
the air of a wolf, and the voice of a lion. 

* Understand, sir!” answered Vivian, 
sternly; “that [ am not one who will be 
bullied by a black-leg.’ 

‘ “Grey! rood God! Grey! what do you 
mean ?” asked the baron. 

‘That which it is my duty, not my plea- 
sure, to explain, Daron von Konigstein.” 

‘Tf you mean to insinuate,” burst forth 
the chevalier, ‘*if you mean to insinuate—” 

‘<¢— mean to insinuate nothing, sir; I 
leave insinuations and innuendos to shuffling 

chevalters @indusivic. T mean to prove every 
thing.’ 

‘Mr. St George did not speak, but seem- 
ed as utterly astounded and overwhelmed as 
Baron von Konigstein himself; who, with his 
arm leaning on the table, his hands clasped, 
and the forefinger of his right hand playing 
convulsively on his left, was pale as death, 
and dit not even breathe. 

‘<< (Centlemen,’’ said Vivian, ‘I shall not 
detain you long, though I have much to say 
that is to the purpose. Iam perfectly cool, 
and, believe me, perfectly resolute. Let me 
recommend to you all the same temperament 
— it may be better for you. Lest assured, 
tliat if you flatter yourseives that [ am one 
to be pigeoned, and then bullied, you are 
mistaken. In one word, I am aware of every 


_ thing that has been arranged for the reception 
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of Mr. St. George and myself this evening. 
Your marked cards are in my pocket, and 
he obtained by you with my hie, 
Llere two of us against two: we are 
equally matched in number, and I, gentle- 
men, am armed. If I were not, you would 
tovotoextremities. i. .¢ pet, then 
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the wisest course to be tei porte, my 
friends?” 

‘This is sore vile conspiracy of your own, 
ft wae ¥ suid de BoefHeurs: rs arkes d cards, 


a pretty tale, forsooth! The minis- 
te rs of a first-rate power pl aying “ak marked 
cards! The story will gain credit, and on the 
faith of whom? An adventurer that no one 

knows; who, having failed this night in his 
usual tricks, and lost mone y which he cannot 


pay, takes advantage of the marked cards, 
which he has not succeeded in introducing 
' ond pretends, forsooth, that thev are sine 
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po ne 
cards being, previously to his accusation, 
concealed in a secret pocket.” 

‘The impudence of the fellow staggered 
even Vivian. As for Mr. St. George, he 
stared like awild man. Before Vivian could 
answer him, the baron had broke silence. It 
was with the greatest effort he seemed to dig 
his words out of his breast. 

‘+ No—no—this is too much! it is all 
over! Lamlost; but I will not add crime 
tocrime. Your courage and your fortune 
have saved you, Mr. Grey, and your friend, 
from the designs of villains. And you, 
wretch !” said he, turning to De Beefileurs, 
«sleep now in peace—at length you have 
undone me.” He leant on the table, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

‘“ Chicken-hearted fool!” said the che- 
valier; ‘is this the end of all your promises, 
and all your pledges?) But remember, sir! 


remember. I have no taste for scenes. Good 
night, gentlemen. Baron, I expect to hear 
from you.” 


‘“ Stop, sir!” said Vivian; “no one 
leaves this room without my permission.” 

‘“T am at your service, sir, when you 
please,” said the chevalier, throwing down 
his card. 

‘“Tt is not my intention to detain you 
long, sir; far from it; I have every inclina- 
tion to assist you in your last exit from this 
room; had I time, it should not be by the 
door; as it is, go! in the devil’s name.” 
So saying, he hurled the adventurous [’rench- 
man half down the corridor. 

** Baron von Konigstein,” said Vivian, 
turning to the baron; ‘you have proved 
yourself, by your conduct this evening, to be 
a better man than Limagined you. 1 confess 
that I thought you had been too muah accus- 
tomed to such scenes, to be sensible of the 
horror of detection ”” 

‘* Never!” said the baron, with empha- 
sis, with anergy. The firm voice and man- 
ner in which he pronounced this single word, 
wonderfully contrasted with his delivery 
when he had last spoke, but his voice imme- 
diately died away.’ 

We wish we could proceed further. Grey, 
finding the baron sincere, pays his debts, and 
the penitent culprit leaves Ems the next 
morning. We must find room for a few 
Witty sentences founded on the above :— 

*The sudden departure of Baron Von 
Konigstein from the baths excited great 
Surprise and sorrow. All wonder at the 
cause, and all regretted the eTect. The 
archduke missed his good stories : — the 
rouge-et-noir table, his constant presence ; 
and Monsieur le Restaurateur gave up, in 
consequence, an embryo idea of a fete and 
fire-works for his own benefit; which agree- 
able plan he had trusted, with his excel- 
lency’s generous co-operation as steward or 
patron, he should have had no difficulty in 
carrying into execution. But no one was 
more surprised, and more regretted the ab- 
sence of his excellency, than his friend 
Mr. Fitz'oom—an influential English capital- 
ist. What could be the reason ?—Public 
dusiness of course. Indeed he had !earnt 
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Mr. St. 
George, but produced only the waters of 
obiivion: Mr. St. George was gifted, when 
it suited his purpose, with a most conve- 
nient want of memory. There must be 
something in the wind—perhaps a= war. 
Was the independence of Greece about to 


be acknowledyed, or the dependence of littered the solitary star of evening. 


Spain about to be terminated ? What first- 
rate power had marched a million of soldiers 
into the land of a weak neighbourhood, on 
the mere pretence of exercising the military ? 
What patriots had had the proud satisfaction 


of establishing a constitutional government | 


without bloodshed—to be set aside in the 
course of the next month in the same 
ner / Had { 

republic in Russia been frustrated by the 
timely information of the intended first 
consu's ? Were the janissaries learning ma- 
thematics ?’—or had Lord Cochrane taken 
Gonstantinople in the James Watt steam- 
packet? One of these many events must have 
happened—but which? At length Fitzloom 
decided on a general war. England must 
interfere either to defeat the ambition of 
France--or to cur the rapac'ty of Russia-- 
orto check the arrogance of ‘Austria—or to 
regenerate Spain—or to redeem Greece —or 
to protect Portugal—or to shield the Bra- 
zils—or to uphold the Bible Societies—or to 
consolidate the Greek Church—or to mono- 
polize the commerce of Mexico—or to dis- 
seminate the principles of free trade—or to 
keep up her high character—or to keep up 
the price of corn.— England must interfere. 
In spite of his conviction, however, Fitzloom 
did not alter the arrangements of his tour— 
he still intended to travel for two years. All 
he did, was to send immediate orders to his 
broker in England to sell two miilions of 
consols. The sale was of course effected — 
the example followed—stocks fell ten per 
cent—the exchange turned—money became 
scarce. The public funds of aJl Europe 
experienced a great decline—smash went the 
country banks—consequent runs on the 
London—a dozen baronets failed in one 


morning — Portland-place deserted — the | 


cause of infant liberty at a terrific discount— 
the Greek loan disappeared like a vapour in 
a storm—ali the new American States re- 
fused to pay their divideads—mauufactories 

eserted—the revenue in a decline—the 
country in despair—orders in counci!|— 
meetings in parliament—change of ministry 
—and new loan! Such were the terrific con- 
sequences ofa diplomatist turning black-leg! 
This secret history of the late distress is a 
lesson to all modern statesmen. Test as- 
sured, that in politics, however tremendous 
the effects, the causes are often as trifling, 
and sometimes still more despicable.’ 

As the cause of the late panic ts so satis- 
factorily explained, we shall now extract an 
adventure of another description, which, 
though mournful in its consequences, is 
written in a pure, yet impassioned style.— 
Miss Vane is represented as possessing the 
most exquisite sensibility, — with a frame 
already weakened by severe Ulness ;— Vivian 
and Violet (quite alliterative, )in an excursion, 
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‘The sun had already sunk behind the 
mountains, whose undulating forms were 
thrown into dark shadows against the crim- 
son sky. The thin crescent of the new moon 
floated over the castern hills, whose deep 
woods glowed with the @y glories of twi- 
light. Over the peak of a purple mountain, 
; As the 
sun dropped, universal silence seemed to 
pervade the whole face of nature. The voice 
of the birds was stilled; the breeze, which 
had refreshed them during the day, died 
away, as if its office were now completed ; 
and none of the dark sounds and sights of 
hideous night yet dared to triumph over the 
death of day. Unseen were the circling 
wings of the fell bat; unheard the screech of 
the waking owl; silent the drowsy hum of 
the shade-born beetle! What heart has not 
acknowledged the influence of this hour— 
the sweet and soothing hour of twilight !— 
The hour of love, the hour of adoration, the 
hour of rest!—-When we think of those we 
love, only to regret that we have not loved 
more dearly; when we remember our ene 
mies only to forgive them ! 

And Vivian, and his beautiful companion 
owned the magic of this hour, as all must 





, do ~-by silence. 
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No word was spoken, yet 
is silence sometimes a language. They 
gazod, and gazed again, and their full spirits 
held due communion with the starlit sky, 
and the mountains, and th: woods, and the 
sott shadows of the inereasing moon. Oh! 
who can deseribe what the o’ercharged spirit 
feels at this sacred hour, when we almost 
lose the consciousness of existenee, and one 
souls seems to struggle to pierce futurtty ! In 
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the forest of the mysterious Odenwald, in the 
solitudes of the Bergstrasse, had Vivian at 
this hour often found consolation for a bruts- 
ed spirit—often in adoring nature liad for- 
cotten man. But now, when he had never 
felt nature's influence more powerlul; when 
he had never forgotten *man, and = man’s 
world, more thoroughly; when he was ex- 
periencing emotions, which, though undefia- 
able, he felt to be new; he started when he 
remembered that all this was in the presence 
ofa human being! Was it Hesperus he gazed 
upon, or something else that clanced brighter 
than an evenng stir? Even as he thoug!t 
that his gaze was fixed on the countenance of 
nature, he found that his eyes rested on the 
face of nature’s lovliest dauczhter ! 

** Violet! dearest Violet!” 

‘As in some delicious dream, the sleeper is 


}awakened from his bliss by the sound of his 


—his hopes—his happiness—his bliss: 


own ranturous voice; so was Vivian roused 


by these words from his reverie, and called 


back to the world which he had forzotten. But 
ere a moment had passed, he was pouring 


‘forth in a rapid voice, and incoherent man- 


ner, such words as men sneak only once. 
[fe spoke of his early follies—his misfortunes 
—his misery—of his matured views—his 
settled principles—h.s plans—his prospects 
and 
when he had ceased, he listened, in his turn, 
to some small still words, which made him 
the happiest of human beings. He bent 
down —he kissed the soft silken cheek which 
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In his: her head sank upon his breast. Sud- 


denly she clung to him with a strong grasp. 
“Violet!” my own, my dearest; you are 
overcome. I have been rash, | have been 


mprudent. Speak, speak, my veloved ! say 


you are not ly . 

‘She spoke not, but clung to him with a 
fe arful strength — her head still Upon his 
breast—her fu ll eyes close 1. In the gi eatest 


alarm, he raised her off the ground, and bore 
her to the river side. Water might revive 
her. > But when he tried to lay her a moment 
on the bank, she clung to lim grasping, as a 
Sinking person clings to a stout swimmer. 
He leant over her; he did not attempt to 
disengage his arms ; and, by degrees, by 
very slow degrees, her grasp loosened. At 
last her arms gave w: vy and fell by her side, 
and here yes partly ope ned 

“Thank God! thank God! Violet, my 
own, my beloved, say you are better!” 

‘She answered not—evide ‘ntly she did not 
know him—evidently she did not see him. A 
film was on her sight, and her eye was 
glassy. He rushed to the water-side, and in 
a moment he had sprinkled her temples, 
now covered with a cold dew. Ter pulse 
beat not—her circulation seemed suspended. 
He rubbed the palms of her hands—he 
eovered her delicate feet with his coat; and 
then rushing up the bank into the road, he 
shouted with frantic cries on all sides. No 
one came, no one was near. Again, with a 
cry of fearful anguish,’ he sheuted as if an 
hyena were feeding on his vitals. No 
sound answer. The nearest cottage 
he remembered was above a mile off. Ile 
dared notleave her. Again he rushed down 
to the water-side. Her eyes were still open 
—still tixed. ler mouth also was no longer 
closed. Wer hand was stiff—her heart had 
ceased to beat. He shouted—he wept—he 
prayed. All, all in vain. Again he was in 
the road—again shouting like an_ insane 
being. There was a sound. Hark !—lIt was 
but the screech of an owl! 

‘(nce more at the river-side—once more 
bending over her with staring eyes—once 
more the attentive ear listening for the sound- 
less breath. 
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No sound! not even a sigh! 
Oh! what would he have given for her shriek 
of anguish !—No chance had oecurred in her 
position, but the lower part of her face had 
fallen; and there was a general appearauce 
which struck him with awe. Her bedy was 
quite cold :—her limbs stiffened. [fe gazed, 

and gazed, and gazed. He bent over her 

with stupor rather than grief stamped on his 


features. It was ve ry slowly that the dark 
thought came over his mind—very slowly 
that the horrible truth seized upon his soul. 


He gave a loud shriek, and fell on the lifeless 
body of Viouit Fane! 

We may, perhaps, recur to this publica- 
tion, of which we have spoken very favour- 
ably, though our remarks are mo. stly borne 
out by the third volume; for the fourth and 
fifth volumes are replete with situations and 
incidents borderime on the ridiculous, the 
upprobable, and the incongruous, 
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(Continued from p. 116.) 

[{avinG in our preceding notice given every 
thing relative to the errand of the 
the Sandwich Isles, we shall now subjoina 
few extracts which are interesting, and are 
worthy of comment. The old world has 
been satiu/ed with the interference and in- 
temperance of the 
temporal matters, and we find that even in 
these remote specks of land, in an almost 
boundless extent of ocean, the missionaries 
are now exercising an authority over state 
affairs, at variance with their clerical func- 
tions, and calculated to disgust the natives 
with a faith which is attempted to be made 

political. With a zeal, false and im- 
prudent, these wandering priests have for- 
bidden fires to be lighted on a Sunday, for 
the purposes of cookery, and have command: 
ed their proselytes to attend church five times 
a day. ‘Too much of a good thing,’ says 
the proverb, ‘ is good for “nothing,” and we 
think it was never more aptly illustrated than 
in the above instance. The editor of this 
volume observes that a love of power has 
influenced this conduct as much as the spi- 
ritual hope of promulgating the doctrines of 
Christianity, and we are fearful such is the 
case. The annexed anecdote will throw 
some light on these assertions :— 


‘We had a striking proof of their power 
the other night. It was Saturday ; and : 
Karaimoku was now weil enough to pola a 
spectacle, the promise made to Boki of re- 
serving some of the figures of the phantas- 
magoria for his friends at Oahu was recalled, 
and preparations were accordingly made for 
its exhibition. As it was a public show, 
every body was expected to be there ; and if 
Messrs. Bingham and friends were not ex- 
pressly invited, it was probably because it 
wis supposed they would come if they did 
not imagine the amusement of too worldly a 
nature. They had certainly due notice of it; 
for that very morning one of the party had a 
long conversation with one of the ofiicers on 
the subject. Llow were we astonished, there- 
fore, when ail things being prepared, the 
company assembled, and among the rest, the 
little king and princess, notice was given, 
that on so near an approach of the sabbath, 
prayer was a fitter employment! Accord- 
ingly, 
in tears, and many of the cliefs and people 
followed to the missionary meeting. I\arai- 
moku and Kahumanu, however, ‘staid with 
us, and were extremely charmed with the 
exhibition, examining the room after it was 
over, and exhausting themselves in conjec- 
tures as to the manner in which it was pro- 
duced. The intemperate indecency of this 
conduct on the part of the mission scems to 
have occurred to some of the more reasonable 
among themselves. Mr. Stewart was with 
his wife, whose health is exceedingly deli- 
cate, at sorue distance: a note was sent to 
him, we think by Mr. Bingham, to te! nin 
what was gomg on: his sensible advice was 
that the mussionaiues, with their conor 


tion, sould adjourn in a body to the theatre, 


b 


the two poor children were carried off 


blonde to | 
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see the show, and thep return to prayers. 
This advice was, however, not acted upon, 
and our phantasms played to a thin house.’ 

Mr. Bingham, mentioned in the above, is 
the American missionary, and is supposed to 
exert * | somewh: it underhand influence over 
these islands in favour of the United States ; 


' but such things have been, from the earliest 


ministers of religion in | 








joy of 


records of time, and we presume will ever 
be. It may not, perh: aps, be irrelevant in 
this portion of our review to notice some 
points of questionable description which 
come nearer home. Upon the arrival of the 
Blonde in England, we were supplied with 
many particulars of events which occurred 
during the voyage. The noble captain hav- 
ing now entered the arena of letters, (for we 
presume his share of information has been 
added to the rest,) brings himself fairly be- 
fore us. Is it to him many of the allusions 
in parliament were made, when the mode of 
punishment in the navy was brought under 
consideration? Were his men mutinous ? 
Did they partake of the character of such 
crews as usually man our Indiamen? We 
are ever willing to bear testimony to striking 
virtues, particularly in public individuals, 
but even-handed equity requires that points 
of reprobation should be noticed as well as 
those traits of conduct which deserve praise. 
We lament that the crew of the Blonde 
should have deserved punishment so much 
that not one third escaped the lash. To re- 
turn to the narrative—Karaimoku, who was 
afilicted with a dropsy, underwent, with suc- 
cess, the operation of tapping, to the great 
himself and countrymen. There are 
several interesting details of expeditions to 
voleanos in this work, one of which we 
quote ; it was formed by Lord Byron, who 
was accompanied by ‘* Mr. Malden, Mr. 
Dampier, and several other officers and 
idlers 7 

‘At daylight on the 27th June we began 
our ascent, and th e first five miles went off 
gaily enough, though the path was occasion- 
ally “rough, and set with pointed fragments of 
hard lava, which our thick-soled shoes re: ild 
scarcely anal us against. Our road lay 
along the margin of the Waikeah, nearly to 
the forest - and as we ascended, we observed 
the taro no longer cultivated in ponds, but 
growing in well weeded dry lands, and 
though inferior in size to that grown in the 
water-beds, not at all below it in quality. 
We skirted the wood for about a mile, and 
then, ere we entered it, filled up our water 


jars at a fine well, which we understood was 


the last we should find for at least ten miles. 
The foliace of the forest trees struck us as pe- 
culiarly beautiful ; and above all, that of the 
kou or candle-nut. The entrance to the 
great wood is ‘marked by an old and very 
pic turesque tree, whege forme rly oversha- 
dowed a moral, and where, one of the vague 
and dark traditions of the island says, human 
victims were formerly sacrificed. A pet- 
nendicular ledge of rock, eight feet high, 
seems to raise the forest above the sloping 
prone below; and, having scrambled up 
| this, the real forest path begins. This road 
Is extremely narrow cit intolerably bad, our 


| progress being flequently impeded by faben 


OOO 


trees, over which it was necessary to climb, 
as the thickly matted creepers, shrubs, and 
underwood which grew on every side made 
it impossible to find a way round them. The 
ointed rocks and hedges of lava were thinly 
covered with long glossy grass, which ren- 
dered our steps both fatiguing and danger- 
ous; and long ere we had crossed the wood 
scarcely one of us could boast ofa sound 
shoe. Llaving reached an open spot, about 
a hundred and fifty yards in extent, used 
commonly as a halting-place, some of us sat 
down to rest our wearied limbs, and envied 
the ease with which the natives seemed to 
tread the path so irksome to us. Their feet 
were defended only by sandals made of 
plaited cord, spun from the fibres of the 
cocoa-nut tree; and as they passed us they 
seemed disposed to exult in the superior 
speed and lightness with which they were 
ascending with their loads; and we could 
not help fancying that some of the women, 
in particular, laughed a little maliciously at 
us as they moved on. At length the weary 
wood was crossed and all the stragglers col- 
lected ; and after a little halt, during which 
some changed their shoes, and all com- 
plained of their bruises, we proceeded five 
miles farther on our road; and though it 
wanted yet nearly half an hour of noon, it 
was agreed to dine under a fine-spreading 
tree that afforded a broad and agreeable 
shade. There were few other trees near it, 
but various shrubs and fern adorned the 
crouud ; and at no great distance, a grove of 
that species of hibiscis, of whose light wood 
the outriggers for the canoes are made, and 
whose bark affords cordage, adorned the 
scene: the timber of this tree is, we be- 
lieve, a royal monopoly. 

‘The immediate superintendant of our 
provision and baggage was our friend Sir 
Joseph Banks. He soon caused the kanakas 
to spread out our dinner, which was exccl- 
lently furnished with eatables of Hawaii, and 
dunkables from Europe ; so that by two 
o’clock we had dined, and rested, and started 
afresh for Peli. We walked over the same kind 
ofcountry, with a large tree here and there, but 
more frequently shrubs, and now and then 
bare patches of sand or lava; and at half- 
past four o’clock we reached the huts which 
had been prepared for us to pass the night in.’ 


‘As we had been ascending during the | 


whole day of the 27th, we found the air at 
day-break on the 28th cool and invigorating, 
and we began our day’s march in high spi- 
rits. Besides the roughness of our yester- 
day’s march, to-day we had great chasms in 
the lava, which often demanded our utmost 
care in walking. Near one of the largest of 
these, four poles had been erected to mark it 
as a burial place, where the bones of many 
of the people, particularly the worshippers 
of the fire-gods, used to be deposited. Shortly 
after we passed this primitive tomb, we met 
the botanist’s party on their return: they 
seemed highly pleased with their excursion, 
and reported the volcano to be in full ac- 
tivity. We marched onward twelve miles 
farther ; and then, with almost as much joy 
as Balboa could have felt on first discovering 
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ice across a torrent. 
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of smoke that was issuing from the crater. 
We hastened forward with redoubled ac- 
tivity, though we were sometimes allured 
from the path by the beds of wild strawber- 
ries that we found in abundance, up to with- 
in a mile and a half of the crater. 

‘We now began to find a quantity of light 
ashes strewing our path, and the ascent sud- 
denly became sharper, till within a mile of 
the crater, when our progress was suddenly 
arrested by finding ourselves on the edge of 
a precipitous ledge of seventy feet perpendi- 
cular height, clothed with trees and gigantic | 
ferns. -A winding but very steep path con- | 
ducted to the bottom ; and after moving on- | 
wards a few hundred yards more, we came 
to a second ledge, whence we heard the deep | 
roaring of the volcano like the sounds pro- | 
ceeding from a blast furnace. And now, at | 
every step, we perceived yawning chasms of | 
unknown depth, from some of which columns | 
of black smoke issuing told of what was go- 
ing on in the realms of tire below. Near the | 
greatest of these chasms, a number of Kei- | 
oua’s people, who had joined with him in 
rebellion against Tamehamelhia, and who hap- 
pened to be on the mountain, were destroyed | 
by fire from the volcano; and the traditions 
of the island tell of whole armies that have | 
been overwhelmed by floods of burning lava. 

‘Numerous small cones seemed to indicate 
the former places of craters; they are mostly 
surrounded by sand, as if thrown up by 
them, though it might possibly have been 
drifted thither. The ground we trod was of 
heavy compact lava, with here and there red 
stains; and there were many huge blisters, 
or even caverns, like bubbles on it, lined with 
a shining vitreous substance, and sometimes 
with obsidian. On many parts of the sur- 
face was scattered what the natives call Peli’s 
hair, and indeed it resembles hair or spun 
glass, and is probably only the melted vol- 
canic glass blown off by the wind while in a 
state of fusion. All this part of the road 
looked like a petrified ocean; the summits 





of the ridges rough and curled, the sloping 
sides black and glassy, while in the troughs 
there lay sand and olivine, and bubbles of a 
rusty colour, which, on being broken, showed | 
a light spongy substance with shining cells. | 
Not far from the second ledge of lava we | 
passed an extinct crater of great size, and | 
computed to be nine hundred feet deep; its | 


sides are clothed in rich verdure, but the bot- 
tom presents one smooth, shining, jet-black 
surface. 

‘The plain to which we descended from | 
the lava ledges appears to have sunk, per 
haps because the materials of the mountain, 
in that spot, have been partially consumed ; | 
itis fifteen or sixteen miles in circumference, 
and in the centre of it is the great crater. 
In many places the ground seemed hollow 
under our feet; it was rent by cracks and 
chasms, over some of which a thin crust of 
lava formed such danyerous bridges as thin 
Nothing warns of the | 
danger of these holes, and it is not uncom. | 
inon for persons to find the crust break under 
them, and so to slip through, when the only 
thing to be done is to turow their bodies 


tue waters of the Pacific, we hailed a cloud | forward, and extend them arms, and as the 


| the air.” 


| ledge. 


chasms are mostly very narrow, they are ge- 
nerally saved. At length we reached the 
edze of the crater; but, words are totally in- 
adequate to describe the effect produced on 
us by the first sight of that dark fiery gulf. 
From its brink, where we stood, we looked 
down for more than thirteen hundred feet, 
over rocks of lava and columns of sulphur, 
between whose antique fissures a few green 
shrubs and juicy berry-bearing plants had 
fixed themselves, to a rugged plain, where 
many a cone, raised by the action of the fire 
below, was throwing up columns of living 
flame, and whirls of smoke and vapour, 
while floods of liquid fire were slowly wind- 


ing through scorie and ashes, here yellow 


with sulphur, and there black, or grey, or 
red, as the materials which the flames had 
wrought on varied. 

‘ Not less than fifty cones, of various height, 
appeared below us as the funnels of the va- 
rious Operations going on. At least one half 
of these were in activity, but it appears that 
the same are by no means constantly so ; 


| nay, that often older cones fall in, and new 


ones are formed elsewhere in the bottom of 
the pit. Some eject stones and fragments of 
rock, others throw out ashes only, while, from 
their dark or sulphur-coloured danks, lavas 
and sometimes water issues; many of the 
cones emit vapours which, condensed, form 
beautiful beds of sulphur, others are distin- 
guished by the wreathed columns of white 
and black, that indicate steam and smoke, 
curled round each other by the wind, but 
never mixing. 

‘We remarked, that within the sunken 
plain, and near the great crater, which the 
natives call Kairauca, there are pools of fresh 
cool water, doubtless furnished by the steam 
from below, which, condensing here, forms 
these pools, where numerous wild birds re- 
sort, and which are shadowed by reeds and 
bushes. 

‘Night increased the magnificence, per- 
haps the horror, of the scene. The volcano 
caused what Defoe calls * a terrible light in 
The roar occasioned by the escape 
of the pent up elements, and the fearful cha- 
racter of the surrounding scenery, suited with 
that light; aud all impressed us with the 
sense of the preseat Deity, such as when 
from Sinai he gave, with thunderings and 
with lightnings, the tables of the law.’ 

‘Early on the morning of the 29th, hav- 
ing provided ourselves with stout sticks, we 
began to descend into the crater. We ex- 
perienced little difficulty in reaching the first 
It forms a gallery round the inside 
at the depth of nine hundred and thirty-two 
feet, varying in breadih from tour or five feet 
to upwards of twenty, and in some places 
completely overhanging the plain at the bot- 
tom, its supporting materials seeming to have 
been eaten away by the fire. Trom its ap- 
pearance, and from its preserving its level, 
one might imagine that it formerly bounded 
the bottom of the crater itself, but that the 
wasting effect of the fires had caused it to 
sink still lower, and had leit the ledge as a 
mark of the progressive destruction carned 


‘on. We were obliged to walk nearly to the 
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we had descended so far, in order to find a 
safe path by which we micht go down the 
oiber four hundred feet; and here the real 
difticult.es commenced. The natives refused 
to proceed farther with us va our dangerous 
expedition, and we had to push on alone 
through ashes and lavas, and al the waste of 
fire. Wath the greatest care we could not 
pick our steps so securely but that often the 
apparently solid lava would give way, and 
we sank knee dee ‘p among ashes and scoria. 
At length we reached the bo'tom; and here 
our difficulties increased. Anxious to reach 


one of the cones at least, we were obliged to | 


feel our way before us with our staves to 
avoid the crevices and fiery pools, where the 
thin crusts of lava might have been too fra- 
gile to support our weight : and when we 
had attained our object, the smoke and fire 
soon obliged us to retreat; and a change of 
wind taking place suddenly, the smoke and 
vapours were blown down into the crater, so 
that it was with some danger and great pre- 
cipitation that we saved ourselves from their 
baneful effects. Nothing in the whole scene 
was more striking than the soft fire showers 
that seemed to rain down upon the burning 
plain.’ 

The party passing the coming night in the 
mountain, were awakened by an earthquake, 
and soon ‘afterw ards a fresh crater opened in 
the gulf immediately below them,with tremen- 
dous noise, and fame, and stones, and smoke. 
* The plain at the bottom was overflowed with 
fresh streams of lava in every direction, and 
a continual heaving even of the cool dark 
mass, and a tremulous motion of the side 
where we were, filled us with an involuntary 
dread, so that we slept no more, but pre- 
pared to leave the awful place with the first 
dawn of day.’ 

‘ Accordingly, with the first rays of the 
sun, we began our descent from the moun- 
tain, and arrived at the half-way houses, 
where we remained to sleep, at one o'clock. 
We s. fered much less ov our return than on 
going up; partly from the comparative ease 
of descending, and partly, too, from being 
in better training. On the ist July we re- 
crossed the forest that had cost us so much 
on our first day’s march, and early in the 
afternoon reached our comfortable ‘lodging 
at Byron Bay, nothing loath to be again at 
ease, though delighted to have seen the great 
Peli’ 

The natives affirmed that the English were 
like gods, for that they could equally endure 
the snow and the fire. The following anec- 
dote is very characteristic of the overthrow 
of superstition, exemplified in the instance 
of a female chief, who braved the terrors in 
which tradition had invested this volcanic 
mountain :— 

‘ Kapiolani, the wife of Nahi, a female 
chief of the highest rank, had rece:.tly em- 
braced Christianity; and desirous of propa- 
gating it, and of undeceiving the natives as 
to their false gods, she resolved to climb the 
mountiin, descend into the crater, and, by 
thus braving the volcanic deities in their very 
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of their weak adorers. Thus determined, 
and accompanied by a missionary, she, with 
part of her family, and a number of follow- 
ers, both of her own vassals and those of other 
chiefs, ascended Peli. At the edge of the 
first precipice that bounds the sunken plain, 
many of her followers and companions lost 
courage and turned back: at the second, the 
rest earnestly entreated her to desist from her 
dangerous enterprise, and forbear to tempt 
the powerful gods of the fires. But she pro- 
ceeded ; and on the very verge of the crater, 
caused the hut we were now sheltered in to 
be construcied for herself and people. Here 
she was assailed anew by their entreaties to 
return home, and their assurances, that if she 
persisted in violating the houses of the god- 
dess, she would draw on herself, and those 
with wer, certain destruction. Iler a:swer 
was noble :—“ I will descend into the cra- 
ter,” said she; ‘* and if I do not return safe, 
then continue to worship Peli: but if I come 
vack unhurt you must learn to adore the God 
who created Peli.” She accordingly went 
down the steep and difficult side of the cra- 
ter, accompanied by a missionary, and by 
some whom love or duty induced to follow 
her. Arrived at the bottom, she pushed a 
stick into the liquid lava, and stirred the 
ashes of the burning lake. The charm of 
superstition was at that moment broken. 
Those who had expected to see the geddess, 
armed with flame and sulpuurous smoke, 
burst forth and destroy the daring heroine 
who thus braved her in her very sanctuary, 
were awe-stfuck when they saw the fire re- 
main innocuous, and the flames roll harmless, 
as though none were present. They acknow- 
ledged the greatness of the God of Kapio- 
lani; and from that time few indeed have 
been the offerings, and little the reverence 
offered to the fires of Peli.’ 

Among the minor defects of this volume, 
repetition is manifest. Cook’s death and 
the veneration of the natives for that cele- 
brated circumnavigator is mentioned no less 
than four times. 

On the departure of Lord Byron for Eng- 
land—* Boki and Karaimoku embarked with 
us, and went in the ship to a considerable dis- 
tance. The regent was delighted with the 
fast sailing of the ship ; but neither that nor 
any thing else could entirely divert his mind 
from the regret he evidently felt at our de- 
parture ; and, indeed, when we consider the 
great importance of our visit to these islands, 
the assurances of protection we had conveyed 
to them, and the confirmation of their hopes, 
as to their commerce and the furtherance of 
civilization, we cannot wonder that a man of 
such an understanding and temper as Ka- 
raimoku should have prized us greatly, and 
part from us with regret. On quitting the 
ship, Boki pressed Lord Byron’s hands, and 
exclaimed repeatedly, ** droha, aroha! nu, 
nut, aroha!’’ Blessing, blessing! great, 
great blessing! We saluted them. with fif- 
teen guns as they rowed towards the shore ; 
and so took a final leave of two men, who, 
considering the state of civilization in which 


homes, convince the inhabitants of the island | they were born, are among the most remark- 


that God is God alone, and that the false su- 
bordinate deities existed only in the faneics 


able of their time.’ 
We have said enough to give a decided 





opinion of this volume, and we hope that in 
our ‘remarks we have been guided by that 
discretion and forbearance which has hitherto 
claimed for our journal that undivided re- 
spect which it at present enjoys. 


THE NATCHEZ, 
BY THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
(Concluded from p. 110.) 


We will now glance at the episode of René, 
which, though “published many years ago, is 
indebted to the present translator for its first 
English dress. This young man is one of 
‘those beings whom fate takes a delight in 
persecuting, ¥ and ‘ who are never innocent in 
the sight of God,’ because ‘ they are the in- 
voluntary causes of misfortune or of crime.’ 
With René ‘ fate’ troubled herself very early, 
and treated him with extreme unkindness. 
He cost his mother her life in coming into the 
world, and, delivered in his early infancy to 
the hands of strangers, was destined to be 
educated and to live far from the paternal 
roof. According to his own account of him- 
self, his disposition was impetuous, his tem- 
per unequal and fiery. By turns noisy and 
joyous, silent and sad, he at one moment 
would assemble about Lim his youthful com- 
panions, and then abandoning suddenly their 
society, would seat himself at a distance from 
them, to contemplate a flying cloud, or listen 
to the rain pattering on the leaves. Timid 
and constrained in the presence of his father, 
he found pleasure only in the society of his 
sister Amelia, with whom a sweet conformity 
of dispositions and tastes closely united him. 
They loved to climb the rock together, to sail 
upon the lake and to wander thoughtfully 
through the autumnal woods,—sometimes in 
silence, listening to the hollow moans of the 
winds, or the noise of the dry and rustling 
leaves which they trod upon in their wander- 
ings, 5 pursuing the swallow through 
the ineadows, or following the shifting rain- 
bow over the misty hills. "The following i is a 
striking delineation of René’s moody feel- 
ings :— 

‘** Huropeans, who are continually agi- 
tated, are forced to build themselves solitudes. 
The more tumultuous and stormy our hearts 
are, the more peace and silence attract us. 
These hospitable houses of my country, open- 
ed to the weak and the unfortunate, are often 
hidden in valleys, carrying to the heart at 
once a vague feeling of misfortune and the 
hope of a shelter ; or sometimes they are si- 
tuated on hills, whence the religious soul, like 
a plant of the mountains, seems to lift itself 
towards heaven to offer its perfumes to the 
skies. 

‘ «JT yet see before me the majestic contrast 
of woods and waters which surround that an- 
tique abbey where I wished to shelter myself 
for ever from the caprices of fortune: in fancy 
[ still wander at the decline of day among 
its echoing and solitary cloisters. When the 
moon half lit up the pillars of the arcades, 
and threw their shadows on the opposite wall, 
I would stop to contemplate the cross which 

marked the field of the dead, and the long 
grass which grew between the grave-stones. 
O ye mortals who, having lived far from the 
world, have but passed from the silence of life 
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Wass = 
to the quiet of the yrave, 
of the earth did the sight of your tombs fill 
my bosom ! 

‘+ Whether from natural fickleness or pre- | 
judice against a monastic life, [ changed my | 
resolution, and determined to travel. I bade | 
adieu to my sister: she pressed me in her | 
arms with a feeling which seemed to resemble | 
joy, as if s she had been happy to quit me: and 
‘L could not repress a bitter reflection on the | 
inconstancy of ail iuman friendship. 

‘In tie mean time, full of ardour, I 
launched upon the stormy ocean of the world, 
af whose ports and quicksands [T was equally | 
ignorant. I first dened the lands of people 
now no mere: [sat down upon the ruins of 
Rome and of Greece, countries once full of! 
human power and human ingenuity. Their 
palaces are now buried 3 i the dust; the mau- 
soleums of their kings hidden ander thorns. | 
() the strength of nature and the weakness of | 
man! a blade of grave is often found to pierce | ! 
through the hardest marble of these tombs, | | 
which none of those lying below, however | 
powerful, can raise from above them ! ! 

‘* Sometimes a single lofty column would | 
rear itself alone in the desert, as a grand feel- | 
ing rises, at intervals, in a heart which time | 
and misfortune have laid desolate. @ * *# 

‘* Rut [ soon grew weary of searching 
among coffins, where but too often I only 
disturbed the ashes of guilt. 

‘7 wished to see whether the living inha- 
hitants of these countries would offer to my 
contemplation more virtues and fewer vices 
than their vanished ancestors. As I wander- 
ed one day through a great city, and passed 
behind a ‘palace in a retired oud deserted 
square, I perceived a statue which pointed 
with its finger to a spot famous by a sacrifice® 
I was struck with the silence of the spot; the 
wind alone moaned round the tragic marble. 
Workmen were reposing in utter indifference 
at the feet of the statue, or whistled as they 
worked. LT asked them to what this monu- 
ment referred: some could scarcely tell me, 
and others were totally ignorant of the catas- 
tronhe to which it referred. Not ing ever 
gave me a juster estimate of the events of life 
or of our own insignificance. Where are 
now the personages who made the world echo 
with their deeds? Time has made one step 
and the face of the earth has been changed. 

‘“*T searched in my travels for those artists 

and divine poets who sung on their lyres the 
praises of the gods, and the e happiness of the 
nations that honour the laws, religion, and 
the grave, 

‘“ These men are unquestionably of divine 
race: they inherit the only talent which can- 
not be disputed as being a gift sent down 
from Heaven upon the earth, 
once simple and sublime: they celebrate the 
gods with golden songs, yet they are the most 
primitive of men: they talk like immortal 
beings or like infancy: they expound the 
laws of the universe, without understanding 
the most ordinary affairs of life: their ideas 
upon death are full of wonders, yet they die 
peacefully as children newly born. 


————————— 





Their life is at | 





“On the hills of Caledonia, the last bard 
who has been heard among dene deserts sung 


‘ . » 
The statue of James I. behind Whitehall.’ 


j and pathetic discourse, painted 


with what disgust | to me the poems with which a hero long ago 


consoled his old age. We were seated on 
four stones covered with moss; a torrent 
rolled at our feet: 
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the wild deer browzed at | 


'a distance among the ruins of a tower, and | 


the winds of the sea whistled over the heathy 
tracts of Cona. Now the Christian religion 
also born among high mountains has planted 


her cross on the hills of the heroes of Morven, 


—_- —— ee 
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of the virgin who consecrates herself to the 
Lord. W "hen he pronounced these words : 
‘She is like the incense which the fire ton- 
sumes,’ a general calm, mingled with celes- 
tial odours, seemed to be diffused through the 


auditory; all felt as if under the shelter of 


and touched the harp of David on the borders | 


of the same torrent where Ossian awoke his 
melancholy numbers. As pacific as the divi- 
nities of Selma were warlike, she guards a 
flock where Fingal fought, and has stationed 
angels of peace among the mists formerly peo- 
pled by phantoms of blood. 

‘« The ancient and smiling Italy offered to 
my view her crowds of master-pieces. With 
what a holy and poetical awe I wandered 
through her vast edifices, which the arts have 
consecrated to religion! What labyrinths of 
columns! Whata succession of arches and 
‘vaults! Low sweet, too, are those sounds 
which are heard about their domes, like the 
echoes of the ocean-waves, or the murmur, 
of the wind among forests, or the voice 0¢ 
God in his temple! Tie architect builds up, 
as it were, tie ideas of the poet, and brings 
them in contact with our sense. 

‘*¢ Vetwhat had I learnt after all this fa- 
tirue? Nothing certain among the ancients, 
nothing lofty among the moderns. The past 
and the present are like two unfinished sxa- 


‘tues: the one has been withdrawn all muti- 


lated from the ruins of past ages, and the 
other has not yet received its touches of per- 
fection from the future.””’ 

Amelia loves her brother René,—loves him 
vith an unholy fervour; and resolves upon 
securing both herself and him from the eflects 
of her ill-fated passion, by immuring herself 
for ever within the gloomy walls of a convent. 
René thus deseribes the appalling specta- 
cle :— 

‘At dawn I heard the first sounds of the 
bells. About ten o’clock, in a sort of agony, 
I forced myself to the monastery. Nothing 

can be more tragic than to be present at such 
a spectacle ; nothing more melancholy than 
to survive it, 

‘« An immense crowd filled the church. I 
was conducted to my seat in the chancel, and 
sunk on my kness, scarcely knowing where | 
was, or what I was doing. The priest was 
already at the altar: suddenly the mysterious 
grate opened, and Amelia came forth, adorn- 
ed with all the pomp of this world. She was 
so beautiful, and wore in her aspect such an 
air of divinity. that she excited a general feel- 
ing of surprise and-admiration. Overcome 


| by the glorious grief of the saint and the gran- 
all my projects of violence | 


deur of religion, 
fled ; my strength forsook me; I felt myself 
held fast by an almighty hand, and instead of 
threats and blasphemies, my heart uttered 
only praises and groans of humiliation. 

“+ Amelia placed herself under the canopy. 
The sacrifice began by torch-light, amidst 
flowers and perfumes, to render the offering 


agreeable. At the offertory the priest took 


off his ornaments, and, wearing only a linen 
mounted the pulpit, and, i Ina simple ; 


tunic, 
the happiness 
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| upon me: 


the wings of the mystic dove, and fancied they 
beheld angels descending on the altar, and 
remounting to heaven with perfumes and 
wreaths. 

‘“The priest ended his discourse, put on 
his robes, and continued the sacrifice. Ame- 
lia, supported by two young nuns, knelt 
down on the lowest ste Pp of the altar. I was 
then summoned to perform my paternal du- 
ties. On hearing the sound of my faltering 
steps in the sanctuary, Amelia nearly fainted. 
[ was placed by the side of the priest that I 
might present to him the scissors. At this 
moment I felt all my fury renewed; and my 
rage was about to break forth, when Amelra, 
resuming courage, gave me a look so full of 
grief and reproach, that I was calmed in a 
moment. Leligion triumphed. My siste 
took advantage of my feelings: she boldly 
held forth her head. Her beautiful hair fel! 
in heaps beneath the sacred steel. <A long 
muslin robe was assumed instead of the or- 
naments she had worn; but she looked no 
less touching for the change: her forehead 
was bound by a linen band, and the mysteri- 
ous veil, the double sign of virginity and re- 


ligion, covered her despoiled head. Never 
did he appear to me so beautiful. The eyes 


of the penitent were fixed upon the dust of 
this world, and her soul was in heaven. 

‘Amelia, however, had not yet pronounced 
the vows: and in order to die to the word, it 
Was necessary that she snould pass through 
the tomb. My sister lay down upon the 
marble: a pall. was spread over her, and four 
torches burrt at the four corners. The priest 
in his stole, with the book in his hands, began 
the funeral service: young virgins continued 
it. QO joys of re ligion, how great ve are, but 
how terrible! I was forced to kneel beside 
this mournful show. Suddenly a confused 
murmur was heard from beneath the sepul- 
chral veil: I bent down, and these terrible 
words (which I alone was meant to hear) 
struck upon my ear: **God of mercy, grant 
that I may never rise from this funeral couch ; 
and pour out all thy blessings upon my bro- 
ther, who has never shared my criminal pas- 
sion !” 

‘** At these words the fearful truth flashed 
my reason wandered, I fell upon 


| 
| the pall, I pres ssed my sister in my arms, and 


cried out: ‘ Chaste spouse of Jesus Christ, 


| Teceive my last embraces across the gulf of 


death and the depths of eternity which already 
separate thee and thy brother !’ 

‘This action, my words, my tears, dis- 
turbed the ceremony : the priest paused, the 


nuns shut the grate, the crowd pressed up to 


| 


the altar: 1 was carried away insensible.” ’ 
Among the Natchez he finds a patron in 

the venerable Chactas, a sublime friend in a 

young savage, called Outagamiz, and a de- 


_ voted and beautiful bride in Ceiuta, the sister 


' 


of that savage. Still he is unhappy, still tilled 
with illusory conceits, still disgusted with all 


that life presents, and anxicus to withdraw 
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from the duties "9 society to indulge i in fruit- 


less reveries. We will now, asa concluding | 
quotation, piace before our readers a portion 
of the scene of wild and overwhelming misery 
to which we alluded in : 
been Jong absent,—the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the whites is about to take place, 
he approaches his solitary abode, but hea 
tates to enter, and pauses at eve ry step: 

‘Ile was tempted, he knew not , to 
return, to hide himself in the wood, and to 
await the return of morning. René felt him- 
self no longer the master of his actions: an 
irresistible force bent him to the will of Pro- 
vidence: and, urged on almost against his 
resolution, he walked up to the threshold 
‘which he dreaded to cross, and cast a glance 
into the hut. 

‘Celuta was on her knees: 
sunk upon her bosom; her hair was hanging 
down over her forehead, her hands were 
clasped, and she seemed in the most humble 
and impassioned attitude of prayer. A little 
torch, which had burned so long that its light 
had become obscured, blazed in a corner 
of the hearth. The favourite dog cf Reneé, 
stretched before the fire, perceived his mas- 
ter, and gave signs of joy: but he arose not, 
as if he had feared to hasten a fatal moment. 
The daughter of René, suspended in her cra- 
dle from one of the carved beams of the hut, 
uttered from time to time a slight moan, 
which Celuta, absorbed in her grief, heard 
not. 

* René, as he stood on the threshold, con- 
templated in silence this sad and touching 
spectacle: he guessed that the prayers which 
Celuta was addressing to Ileaven were for 
him: his heart was tilled with intense grati- 
tude, and his eyes, the springs of which a 
burning grief had long dried up, now dis- 
charged a torrent of delicious tears. Ile ex- 
claimed—*“ Celuta! my Celuta!” as he flew 
to the unhappy spouse, whom he raised up, 
and clasped ardently in his arms. Celuta 
would have spoken: but love, terror, and 
despair, all prevented her: she made violent 
eflorts to find words: her arms moved con- 
vulsively, her lips trembled: at length a 
shrill ery burst from her bosom, and restored 
to her the power of speech. ‘“* Save him! O 
save him! blessed and charitable spirits— 
take him with you into your abode !"’ 

*‘Celuta threw her arms round her hus- 
band, and pressing him to her bosom, seemed 
as if she would have hidden him there. 

‘ René lavished on his wife unaccustomed 
caresses. ** What is the matter, my Celuta?” 
said he, ‘‘ be of good cheer. 
protect ¢ and to defend thee.” 

‘Celuta, looking towards the door, cried | 
out, ** They come!” and she placed herself 
before René, as if to shield him: “ Bar- 
barians, your blows shall only reach him 
through my heart!” 

‘My Celuta,” said Rene, “ there is no 
one near. What troubles thee thus?” 

‘Celuta stamped onthe ground. * Fly, 
fly,” she cried, *‘ or thou art lost! No— 
come and hide thyself under the skins of my 
bed: assume the dress of a woman.” Then 
the desolate spouse, taking off her vestments, | 
would have attuurred her husband in them. 


her head was | 


| ing him: ‘fis it not | who have slain thee 
our last. René has | ! 
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I am come to | 





| Philip, and, 


| 
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said he, ** resume thy reason. 


” 


7s ( ‘eluta,” 
No danger threatens me. 


*** No danger!” cried Celuta, interrupt- 


) 
have not I hastened thy death’ Is it not t! 1y 
spouse who hath fixed the day by removing 
the rushes! .... A secret.... Oh my 
country !" 

“A secret!” replied René. “TI have 
not told it thee!” cried Celuta. ‘* Oh lose 
not this one moment—all that is left of thine 
existence. Let us fly together—plunge thy- 
self with me into the river !” 

* Celuta fell on her knees before René : 
she kissed the dust of his feet, and conjured 
him by his daughter only to withdraw and to 
hide himself for a few hours. “ At sunrise,” 
said she, ‘* thou wilt be in safety : Outouga- 
miz will be here, and then thou wilt know 
what I dare not tell thee now !”’ 

“Tf my absence,” said René, “ will cure 
thy grief, I will withdraw : hereafter thou 
wilt explain to me this mystery, which now 
I regard only as the effect of reason disturbed 
by fever.’ 

‘Celuta, enchanted, flew to the cradle of 
her daughter, whom she offered to her father’s 
kiss, and then urged René to leave the hut. 
Rene was about to quit it when the sound of 
arms was heard without. René turned round 
—when a hatchet, thrown violently, struck 
his. forehead and sunk there, as the wedge 
into the oak—as the iron which mutilates 
some antique statve, the image of some God, 
and a master-piece of art. René fell on the 
tloor of his hut—René was no more!’ 

In spite of its many mistaken views and 
frequent extravagances, there are scenes and 
portraits in this romance which the pencil of 
genius has exquisitely touched, and which 
will insure it fame and favour of no trivial 
description. 








On the Treatment of the more Protracted 
Cases of Indigestion. By A. P. W. Pitt- 
tip, M.D., F.R.S., L. and E. Being 
an Appendix to his Treatise on Indiges- 
tion. 8vo pp. 56. London, 1827. Tho- 
nas and George Underwood. 

So lamentably prevalent a complaint is indi- 

gestion, and so pernicious an influence does 

it exercise over other diseases, that we are 
any thing but surprised at the eagerness with 
which the public grasp at productions like 
the present. The treatise, of which the little 
work now before us forms a sort of continua- 
tion, has been long familiar to the practi- 
tioner and the dyspeptic. It has passed 
through five editions. and, in the second, was 
considerably enlarged. As far as we can ga- 
ther from those best qualified to speak upon 
the subject, Dr. Philip may claim the credit 
of having suggested a plan of treatment in 
the more advanced forms of whatis called in- 
digestion, very superior to any which were 
previously in practice. Yet it appears that 
this cpinion does not universally obtain 
among the faculty, as two able physicians, 

(Drs. Paris and Johnect. ) in works which 

we have rece ently had the ple: sure of review- 

ing, maintain, that the distinctions of Dr. 
consequently, the advantayes 


founded on them, ase Imaginary 





Aware of 


the difficulty of deciding upon disputed 
points of this nature, mts shall simply quote 
the recrimin atory remarks. of Dr. Philiy », and 
leave our readers to suj meni the party “a ch 
appears to makgout the strouger case :— 

‘Ilad these assertions been made at an 

earlicr period, I could have said nothing in 
reply, but that I had observed the pheno- 
mena of the disease with care, and had often 
witnessed the good effects of the plans of 
treatment recommended, before I proposed 
them to the public; and that means, which 
are at all events safe, are at least worthy of 
a trial under circumstances in which we have 
often been compelled to make a trial of those, 
of which this cannot be said. At present, 
however, I have the testimony of physicians 
and others of our profession, in parts of the 
kingdom the most distant from each other, 
in favour of the eflicacy of these means, and 
consequently, [| conceive, of the accuracy of 
the observations which led to them. 

‘That at some period of indigestion the 
complaint, from having been a mere nervous 
affection, assumes an inflammatory character 
that this tendency is the source of all the mis- 
chief which we sometimes observe in pro- 
tracted cases; that the usual means do not 
relieve this state, but that it yields, in most 
cases, to very gentle means of a different de- 
scription, are facts which, when once pointed 
out, I believe all who have frequent opportu- 
nities of treating the disease, who vicw its 
phenomena with accuracy, and have sufficient 
command of theinselves to prevent the inter- 
ference of preconceived opinions, cannot fail 
to observe; and in this opinion I am now 
supported by men of the greatest experience 
In our profession. It must, therefore, appear 
to me, that writers who do what in thein lies 
to rec ‘all the former principles of treatment, 
as far as they have been superseded by what 
I believe to be more correct views, tend to 
do harm; and, on this account, as well as in 
my own defence, I have thought it proper 
thus to state what I consider a sufficient re- 
ply to their observations. 

‘Dr. Paris, indeed, replies to himself; for 
he has been betrayed into contradiction in 
the most essential part of his subject. In the 
240th and 241st pages of his Treatise, he 
does me the honour to say, “I consider the 
train of reasoning by which Dr. Philip esta- 
blishes the important fact, that long-cont inued 
irritation at length terminates in inflammation 
and organic derangement of the part affected, 
as constituting a very valuable part of his 
work.” Yet, whea I say that irritation of 
the digestive organs, surely inferior to no 
other, produces in its progress inflammatory 
tendency, and at length organic disease 
and, conse quently, that indigestion naturally 
divides itself into three stages, the stage of 
simple irritation, that of inflammatory we 
dency, and that of organic disease, he ob- 
serves, in the 234th page, ‘f The arrangement 
is wholly artificial. Nature does not acknow- 
ledge it, nor will she submit to it!’ The 
only thing difficult to account for is, that 
the disease should not sooner have been so 
divided. 

‘IT must be excused for adding, that it 
the respectability of the foregoing gentlemen 
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alone which has in luced me to reply to then 
for I tind nothing 
hrou ght In app ysition to the facts [L addu ice ; 
and as I have neither time ner inclination for 
controversy, I shall not in future be easily in- 
duce d te » reply to any similar observations I 
willingly leave the doctrines in question to 
thei fate. If they are founded on correct 
observation, th 
any other writers, will prevent their reception 

y the public. If they are not, it Is not my 
VV ish » that the y snoeuld be received. 

‘It has always been my aim to observe 
se with a mind as lit- 


rin their works 1; ut Opinions 


the phenomena of disea 


- | useful a dvice on the examination by pressure 
‘onthe re 
| testine: 

in indigestion ; 


ons of the stomach and first in- 
on the state of the organs of waste 
on the influence of habitual 


° ° . ° — 
| indigestion in other diseases ; anda descrip- 


tion of the 


»yemarks, neither of these nor | 


tie biassed as possible, a maxim I would | 


strony recommend to the attention of | 


ane ow atlem: an ain question ; 
had they more strictly observed it, 


persuaded that, 
the cen- 


sure they have bestowed on me would have | : 


been less severe. 

‘ Pather 
or want of care on their part, I have made 
niyself very imperfectly understood by either 
of them in what I have said of the nature of 
indigestion. 

‘Dy. Paris, indeed, has wholly misunder- 
stood even the meaning I attach to the term 
indigestion, which, if he will take the trouble 
to recur to my Treatise, he will find I consi- 
dera disease, not of any one set of organs, 
but of the whole system ; and, in the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th pages, T take great pains clearly 
tu place this meaning before the reader. [| 
would also take the pet 3 of referring Dr. 
Paris toa more careful perusal of my Treatise 
respecting several other topics, particularly 
the subject of dyspeptic phthisis; for f£ can 
hardly beiteve that Dr. Paris will deny that 
consuinption is sometimes caused by long- 
continued disorder of the digestive organs. 
Hew “ find that consumption, so caused, is 

vhat £ call dyspeptic phthisis. Ifow he ex- 
plains the - eration of this cause, he will, 
perhaps, on rcilection, admit, is comparative- 
ly unimport aie. 

‘Tf Dr. Johnson will be so good as to re- 
cur to my lenin | he will find that 1 never, 
as hes UPPOses, | carded tenderness in the 
region of the stomach as indicating organic 
disease either of it or of the liver; and that 
these are only two of ma ny instances in which 
he | h iS Misco ICelV ed me,’ 

In his pre 
those points to which he conceives attention 
Should he principally directed in the more 
advanced stages of the disease, prefacing the 
bricf dissertations into which he has divided 
this essay, with some excellent remarks upon 
the ©. cessity of < urlving at ceneral 
ples S, Without ‘which,’ he | Observe +, ‘our prac- 
tice must always be vague; for every consti- 

c 


tution having its pe oul irities, it is often of 


little conseque nce to know what has be on of 


use In particu! lar mstances. Thus it is that 
rules of practice, which lead to no determi- 
nate principles, are genera ie of little value. 
After all t that can be said, the practitioner 
sull feels himself at a loss ‘te aitempting to 
app ly them, It 1S a knowledge of these 


) rin iple S alone = whi c! 1 constitutes the d differ- 
ence betwe n the rational prac titioner and the 
es We have only t toe that 

'. Philip's work contains much no nd | 


from some obscurity in my style | 


ent work, Dr. Philip treats of 
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valuable qualities of certain medi- 
cal preparations. 





Original Hymns and Moral Poe ms, 
dren aid Young Persons. \ 
Matrrurws, and FE. Pen, pp. 108. 
London, 1827. Wightman and Cramp. 

A pretty little collection of devotional 

pieces, not ill- adapted to effect the avowed 


for Chil- 


| oer of the authors, that of providing for the 
hoth 1 


minds of children such aliment as may bene- 
influence their after years. The sub- 
jects are chosen with due attention to variety 
and the other requisites for youthful readers, 


_and the style is sufficiently clear and unpre- 
We subjoin a sweet specimen of 


tending. 
these eflusions:— 
‘WHAT IS LIFF. 
‘it is even a vapour which appeareth fora little time, 
saa then vanisheth away.”— James iv. !4. 
‘What is life? °’Tisa vanishing vapour, 
Appeaing and passing away ; 
The thame of a perishing taper, 
That dies at the dawning of day. 
As short as a mist in the morning 35 
As weak as a flower on its stem ; 
As frail as the dew-drops, adorning 
That transient and beautiful gem. 
The wind whistles, the vapour has vanished ; 
Day dawns,—and the taper expires 5 
The sun shines, and the mist is all banished, 
And fled from the warmth of his fies ; 
The tree in its beauty has perished, 
The dew is inhaled from its flowers 3 
And the hope that in life we had cherished, 
Is gone with the fast fleeting hours. 
» frail is our youth and our beauty, 
So soon wiil they wither and fade 5 
And the voice that invites to our duty, 
Shall summon us soon to the deud,— 
Whatever of wealth or of pleasure, 
We seek to Secure as Our Own, 
Appear bat to tell us the measure 
Of moments eternally flown. 
See! Time, like an eag gle is fiying ; 
Eternity follows his train ; : 
His path with the dead and the dying 
Is strewed, and shall soon be again. 
The votaries of joy and of sorrow, 
His victims alike must deplore, 
And the place that now knows them, to-mor- 


Shall know them for ever no more!’ [row 








Old English Sayings Newly Expounded, in 
Prose and Vsrse. By Jerrreys Tayror, 
Author of * Parlour Commentaries,’ &c. 
12mo. pp. 147. London, 1827. Wight- 
man and Cramp. 

Tue idea of this little volume is good, and 

we should have been well ple ased had the 

execution been equally meritorious. It is, 
of course, a sufficiently homely ales, and to 
this, in fairness, we cannot object ; there 
should, however, have been s: omethi sie gy more 
of real humour and spirit ex! hibit ed, and, 
perhaps, a greater variety of Old English 


| Sayings would have heightened the effect. 


| We quote one of these * wise saws and mo- 


dern jnstances' _— 


f 
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‘SOFT WORDS AND HARD ARGUMENTS. 
‘Ile who blusters without reasons, has most 
reason to bluster. He who is strenuous on 
the wrong side of the argument, has the at- 
most occasion for any auxiliaries which he 
can press into his service; and it must he 
cOnfessed, that vociferation and clamour are 
as likely means of persuas ion as any that can 


' be devised, when the why and the wherefore 


> Ricuwarp | 


| adversaries’ rejoinder, and 
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| soft words are not much in use. 


do not happen to be at hand,— 
666 When thoughts are gone, and reason spent, 

Then bullying is most excellent!” 

‘It is undeniable, that obstreperous dispu- 
tants do in this way very fre quently gain their 
point, carry their enemies’ works by assault, 
and make right and reason Hy before them. 
Chaff flies before the wind, and the wheat it- 
self before the whirlwind. 

‘This gusty kind of eloquence, however, 
loses its effect surprisingly, if often resorted 
to, even over those who are most apt to be 
influenc ed by. it. With such as have a tole- 
rable share of mer rie and firmness, it is 
not ouly the most ineffectual, but the most 
prejudicial method a man can employ; it is 
not merely useless, but mischievous to his 
purpose. Inevei ising elevation and strength 
of voice almost always indicate correspond-. 
ent depression and weakness of argument; 
and so good a guide is this to persons pos- 
sessing discernment of character, that they 
find out what arguments are most powerful 
on their own side, by the loudness of thei 
often perceive 
that nothing more than a calm repetition of 
them is needful to ensure the victory. Where, 
however, they wish to prevent an explosion 
of pass.on, they will, hy the same rule, for- 
bear pushing their reasoning home; deal 

gently with replics, the logic of which is 
nn A rly feeble ; and : ‘void, at the price 
of conquest, deprivin ig a vehement wrangler 
of the only refuge that remains to him. 

‘it is certain, that amongst controvertists, 
none are so furiously ter mpestuous in their 
wrath, as those whose arguments are at their 
last gasp from some mortal thrust of the ene- 
my. Thus it is—if between men of mettle 
that disputes upon subjects of little mo- 
ment as the colour of the came’eon, become 
affairs of life and death! He that has utter- 
ed his last word in reason, utters one In pas- 


sion, and the business is settled shortly after 
upon a spot where there ave two enemies, 


two friends, a brace of pistols, and a surgeon. 
‘But amongst zealous ars. gpr ints in gene- 
ral, though they may sto » far short of thi MS, 


These per- 


| sons seem to have little practical conviction 


of the 
customed to underrate, 


cogency of unassisted reasoning. Ac- 
if not to disallow en- 
tirely, all opinions, r right or wrong. which 
clash with their own, they anticipate equal 
prejudices in others, and think that noise and 
bustle will give etiiciency to words which, 
without such aid, would have no effect at all. 
Nothing, however, worth gaining, is obtained 
thus ;— 
¢“ He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 

whatever assent may be extorted, unless irre- 
sistible truth operates upon his mind. Loud 
aud ill-adjusted language never can conduce 
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to this end Words are like weights; gravity 
gives them effect. They must be placed qui- 
etly in the scale, and left to incline the ba- 
lance by their own unaided tendency ; if they 
do not then accomplish their end, t! ey are 
totally incompetent, and a!l attempts to in- 
fluence them are cqually despicable and ab- 
surd.’ 
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Register. J. Robins and Sons 

Tur first number of a nautical magazine, the 
contents of which are characteristic and smi- 
rited. Equal attention is paid to the useful 
as to the entertaining, and we doubt not that 
The Log Book will be cordially welcomed 
by ‘all who delight in reading about the 
hardy doings and queer sayings of the sons 
of the ocean.’ 





Lhe City of Refuge: a Poem, in Four Books. 
By Tuomas Quix. 12mo. pp. 164. Lon- 
don, 1827. Wightman and Cramp. 

WneEx tothe praise of smooth versification and 

some poetical feeling, we add that of earnest- 

ness in the sacred cause which the author 
advocates, we have said all that we can say 
in favour of the City of Refuge. 





Fragments in Verse; chiefly on Religious 
Suljects. By Axn Butter. 12mo. pp. 
158. London, 1827. Geo. B. Whittaker. 

Tuesr Fragments have as much of devotion- 
al fervour as the City of Refuge; they have, 
however, less merit in other respects, and 
whilst they bear testimony to the inexperi- 
ence of the writer, do not indicate that any 
future effort will be mnore successful. 


Pinnock's Elements of Modern Geograp'y 
and General History; on a Plan entirely 
new. By G. Roserts, Author of the Ep- 
tome of Astronomy, Sacred Biography, 
&e. &c. Geo. B. Whittaker. 

Pinneck's Epitome of Classical Biography ; 
with Historical Notices of the most wmport- 
ant Ancient Nations, &c. A new Edition, 
revised and improved by W. C. Taytor, 
A. B. 


TuEsE works are so popular, and their merits 





have been so long and well appreciated, that | 


it is only necessary to state, that the present 
editions have, by a judicious revision, been 
rendered as perfect as it is possible to make 


works of this nature, and that we know of 


none that can be more safely recommended 
to the youthful student. 





Tie Monuments and Genii of St. Paul's and 
of Westminster Abbey ; comprising Naval 
and Military Heroes, Poets, Statesmen, 
Artists, Authors, &c. By Grorce Lewis 
Smitu, Student at Law. The whole rich- 
ly embellished with Hngravings on Steel, 
minutely copied from the Statues, expressly 
for this work, in 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 956. 
London, 1827. John Williams. 

Turs very useful, instructive, and interesting 

work, has already been before the public in 

arts: the two first of which we noticed in 
the 391st number of The Liferary Chronicle ; 
and is a compilation of eminent biography, 
very cleverly executed: the most important 
events in the life of each individual aie nar- 
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j Fated in clear, perspicuous, and often ele- 
gant language, and either for youth or age, 

| cannot fail of proving acceptable. Lach se- 


| parate life betrays considerable research, and 


does credit to Mr. Smith's abilities. Al- 
though much is known of the public charac- 
ters here noticed, yet the introduction of 
i fresh matter has enlivened biographical mo- 
| notony, and rendered every memoir wor- 
i thy of attention. The graphic portions of 
the volumes are the least entitled to com- 
| mendation; but even these are faithful co- 
| pies of the original monuments, and make 
| up in correctness for their want of finished 
' execution. 


ORIGINAL, 


. eee 
STANZAS 
Toa Lady, who addressed a Letier to the Author, 


sealed with a Harp, and the Motto—* Je re- 
pond ad gui me touche.’ 





THE harp is typical of thee ; 
Lt hath a form of grace —and thine— 
Oh! who the palm of loveliness 
To thee would not resign ? 
The herp is typical of thee: 
Its chords, swept by a master-hand, 
Sounds of seducing melody 
Yield at the loved comimand : 
And even so, thy heart and mind 
Are chorded with the golden chords, 
That touched with skill, yield minstrelsy 
The sweetest earth affords. 
Tie harp is typical of thee: 
If hanes unskilled and rude should dare 
Essay its power, the fragile strings 
Would break, or breathe despair. 
Such is thy heart—it was not formed 
The grasp of misery to bear ; 
And many vainly shall essay 
To wake the niusic there. 
Then banish this delusive token: 
Kiesponses from the harp and thee ; 
Evcn / percbance might win, but, lady, 
What would those answers be ? 


comes | ) & oe 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION—SOCILTY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

| Sir,—The gross mismanagement of the 

affairs of the British Institution, although a 





patron of the arts will interfere before the ad- 


vent of another season, and by endeavouring | 
io correct the evils complained of, rescue it, | 
if possible, from the miserable state of abase- | 


ment into which it has fallen. The inordi- 


pictures, has a most mischievous tendency, 
and is just as ruious to the interests of mo- 
dern art, as a blind partiality in the selection 


in an obscure corner, elevated to the roof, or 
lowered to the skirting, is so effectually and 
irretrievably damned, that any artist would 
rather have his works excluded altogether 
than be suhject to such tre:tment: for, in 
that case. after bestowing a few consolatory 
curses on the heads of the managers, and get. 





‘thrice-told tale,’ is stiil the theme of uni- 

versal complaint and reprobation among art- | 
ists ; and certainly not without a cause. How | 
much it is to be hoped, then, that some active | 


nate passion evinced in that quarter for old | 


and hanging of new ones. A picture, hung | 


iting his batte:cd frames mended and regilt 
che can send them to another galiery. It is 
| to be hoped, also, that the unfair proceedings 
which characterise the older establishmenss 
may not ext nd their baneful intluence to 
those of more recent origin - not that I think 
this is at present to be apprehended ; for if 
che foriner have never sect an example worthy 
of imitation, surely their errors are too obvi- 
ous not to serve as a useful landmark to the 
latter: and, accordingly, those rising artists 
‘who have nothing but their own merit—-a 
poor recommendation, it is true, in these im- 
triguing times——to befriend them, are looking 
-up with increased hope and conti-tence to the 
Suciely of British Artisis. 

I see, by the proclamation issued from 
_head-quarters a few wecks since, thot the 
leaders of that well-organised and enterpris- 

ing body are again mustering their forces pre- 

paratory to the ensuing campaign, and while 
their former companions, encouraged by the 
laurels they have already gathered in the 
| Cause, are equipped and fit for service, it is 
ascertained that fresh recruits are every where 
ready to join their standard. United among 
themselves, and cheered on in their march by 
the approbation of the public, there can be 
no doubt that the operations of this spirited 
_and enthusiastic Little party will again be 
crowned with that signal, nay, triumphant 
success, which has hitherto marked their 
progress. 

Though warmly interested in every thing 
relating to art, 1am no artist; nor would 1 
now presume to trouble you, if | thought 
that sensible writer, Jonathan Oldworthy, 
had any thing to say upon the subieet. 

Feb. 1827. Your’s,&c. A VOLUNTEER. 

THE BONNY SCOT. 

OF all the lads I’ve ever seen, 

A Highland lad I'd be 5 

Of all the glens so fair and green, 
| A Highland glen for me! 

(| Away with wealth, I ask but health, 

Foud love and Highland cot ; 

With wood-crowned bill and murmuring till; 

Myself—a bonnie Scot. 








With aubura hair and eye of blue, 
Light step and open brow, 

And cheek on whieh bealth’s roseate hue 
Is ever wont to glow. 

His heart-felt joy knows no alloy, 
Despair, nor hope—for what 

The cares of life’s with either rife 
To him—tie bonnie Scot ? 


Does friendship find a trusty friend? 
A Highland friend is he 5 

Docs pity, sorrow e’er attend ? 
A Highland jid’s “twill be : 

When sorrow flies, with beaming cys, 
Who gilds the favour’d spot ! 

Who flies to aid, when cares invade ? 
Tis he—the bonnie Scot. 


And oh! when woman sheds the tear, 
Who foremost wilt thou see 

To chase away each idler fear, 
Who kinder find than he? 

Courts he by guile young Beauty's smile, 
Or blames lie Fertu: e’s lot, 

Or fears be death for lady’s wreath ? 


Not he—iiie bonnie Seut. H. B. 
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a(R WALTER SCOTT,—THE DRAMA,— 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


4 oo 


Art the first annual dinner of the Edinburgh | 


Yheatrical Fund, held on Friday last, Sir 
Walter Scott presided. After the usual loyal 
toasts had been given, and the memory of 
the late Duke of York had received « silent 
tribute of profound respect, Sir Walter Scott, 
inviting the meeting to support ‘The Theatri- 
el Fund,’ said he was sure that it was 
perfectly unnecessary for him to enter into 
any vindication of the dramatic art, which 
they had come there to cherish. This, how- 
ever, he considered to be the proper time and 
proper occasion for him to say a few words 
on that love of representation which was an 
innate feeling in human nature. It was the 
first amusement that the child had—it grew 
greater as he grew up; and, even in the 
decline of life, nothing amused so much as 
when a common tale is well told he first 
thing a child does is to ape his schoolmaster 
by flogging a chair. It was an enjoyment 
natural to humanity,—it was implanted in 
our very nature, to take pleasure from such 
representations, at proper times, and = on 
proper occasions. In all ages the theatrical 
art had kept pace with the improvement of 
mankind, aud with the progress of letters 
and the fine As man has advanced from 
the ruder stages of society, the love of 
dramatic representations has increased, and 
ail works of this nature have been improved, 
in character and in structure. They had 
oaly to turn wieir eyes-to the history of 
rreece, although he did not pretend 


Arte 
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ancient (5 
to be very deeply versed in ancient history. 
Its first tragic poet commanded a body of 
troops at Marathon. The second and next 
were men who shook Athens with = their 
discourses, as Uaeir theatrical works shook the 
theatve itself. If they turned to France, in 
the time of Louis the fourteenth,—that era 
in the classical history of that country,—they 


would find, that it was referred to by all. 





. 1 ’ a 
Vrenchmen as the golden age of the drama . 


there. And also in England, in the time 


of Queen Elizabeth, the draina began 
mingle deeply and wisely im the 
politics of urope, not only nu 


receiving 
hav eC) a 1 at 
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kind. There hiave been various times when 


the dramatie art subsequently fell into dis 
repute Its professors have been stigma- 
twed; and iaws have been passed against 
luem, fess dishonourable to them than to the 
‘atesisen by whom they were .passed, and 
to the legislators by whom they were adopt- 
el. What were the times in which these 
laves were passed ; Was it not whit t) virtue 
Was seldom inculeat 


ted as a mora! duty, that 
to relinquish the most 
all our amusements ; when the 
clergy were enjoined celibacy, and when the 
laity were denied the naht to read their 
Bibles 


uCa 
We were required 
rational of 
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rom a notion of penance that they erected 


the drama tuto an ideal nlace of profane OSs, 
and the tent of sia. Te did not mean to 
Uispute, that there wer many §«¢€ ellent 
Persons who thoveht diferently f ili 


! 
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and they were entitled to assume, that they 
were not guilty of any hypocrisy in doing 
so. Ife gave them full credit for their tender 
consciences, in making these obiections, 
which did not appear to him relevant to 
those persons, if they were what they usurp 
themselves to be ; and if they were persons 
of worth and piety, he should crave the li- 
berty to tell them, that the first part of their 
duty was charity, and that if they did not 
choose to go to the theatre, they at least 
could not deny that they might yive away, 
from their superfluity, what was required 
for the relief of the sick, the support of the 
aged, and the comfort of the afflicted. These 
were duties enjoined by our religion itself. 
‘he performers are in a particular manner 
entitled to the support or regard, when in 
old age or distress, of those who had pare 
taken of the amusements of those places 
which they render an ornament to society. 
Their art was of a peculiarly delicate and 
precarious nature. They had to serve a 
long apprenticeship. It was very long he- 
fore even the first rate geniuses could acquire 
the mechanical knowledge of the staze busi- 
ness. They must languish long in obscurity 
before they can avail themselves of their 
natural talents; and after that, they have but 


a short space of time, during which they are | 


fortunate if they can provide the means of 
comfort in the decline of life. That comes 
late, and lasts but a short time; after which 
they are left dependent. Their limbs fail ; 
their teeth are loosened ; their voice is lost ; 
and they are left, after giving happiness to 
others, in a most disconsolate state. The 





do? Many have mistaken their own talents, 
and have been driven in early youth to try 
the stage, to which they are not competent. 
Ile would know what to say to the and 
the artist. Ile would say that it was foolish, 
and he would recommend to the poet to 
become a serie, aud to the artist to paint 
sign-posts. But he could not send the player 
adrift, for if he cannot play Hamlet, he must 
play Guildenstern. The worthy baronet 
then concluded a brilliant speech with a 
powerful appeal to the liberality of the meet- 
ing —The whole address was received with 
delight, and warmly applauded throughout. 

Lord Meadowbank shortly afterwards pro- 
posed the health of the Great Unknown,— 
the mighty magician,—the minstrel of their 
country—Sir Walter Scott, which was drunk 
with enthusiastic cheering. 

Sir Walter Scott, in returning thanks, 
remarked, that in attending the dinner of 
Tie Theatrical Fund, he did not expect to 
have the task of acknowledging, before three 
hundred gentlemen, a secret, which, con- 
sidering that it was communicated to more 
than twenty people, was remarkably well 
kept. Ile was now before the bar of his 
country, and might be understood to be on 
trial before Lord Meadowbank as an of- 
fender; yet he was sure, that every impartial 
jury would bring in a verdict of not proven. 
IIe did not now think it becessary to enter 
into the reasons of his long silence. Perhaps 
he might have acted froin caprice ; he had 
now to say, however, that the merits of these 


| works, if they had any, and their faults, were 


public were liberal and generous to those ; 


deserving their protection. It was a sad 


thing to be denendent on the favour, or, he | 


might say, in plain terms, on the caprice of 
the publiz; and this more particularly for a 
class of persons of whom extreme prudence 
not the character. There might be in- 
stances of opportunities being neglected ; 
but let them tax themselves, and consider the 
opportunities they had neglected, and the 
sums of money they had wasted; let every 
centieman look into his own bosom, and say 
whether there were not circumstances which 


is 


' would soften his own feelings, were he to be 


and vindicating tue rights of man- | 


’ 


plunged into distress. lie put it to every 
generous vosom,—to every better feeling,— 
ts sav what consolation was it to old age to 
be told that you might have made provision 


at a time which had been neglected :—-and 
to find it objected, that if you had pleased 
you might have been wealthy? He had 


hitherto been speaking of what, in theatrical 
language, were called s/ars, but they were 


‘os . 4 a ave = +, e 
sometimes fallen ones. There was another: 


entirely imputable to himself. He was afraid 
to think on what be had done. ‘ Look on’t 
again I dare not.”” He had thus far un- 
bosomed himself, and he knew that it would 
be reported to the public. He meant, when 
he said that he was the author, that he was 
the total and undivided author. With the 
exception of quotations, there was not a 
single word that was not derived from him- 
self, or suggested 1n the course of his reading. 
This public unequivocal avowal was received 
With animating cheers. 

A detail of the whole of the proceedings 
of this public dinner is given in the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, of Saturday last; 
our object being only to register Sir Walter 


ne 


‘Scot's opinions upon the dram. tic art, and 


class of sufferers naturally and necessarily | 
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connected with the theatre, without whom it 
° ° + rey * 

Wes impossible to go on. The satlors have a 


saving, every man cannot be a boatswain. 


- ) i. 
lie thought that it must have been 


If there must be persons to act Hamlet, t] 


must also be people to act | 


iere 
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Aertes, the iving, 
and Guildenstern, otherwise a 
If even Garrick him- 
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seif were to rise trom tne dead, nie could rot 
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dram cannot go on. 
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act LLamlet alone. There must be generals, 
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(of superer 
‘appears to 


his taking to himself that honourable distine- 
tion which has long been assigned him,—the 
authorship of the Waverley Novels,—we 
refer those who wish to peruse the proceed- 
ings of this memorable day to the paper just 
mentioned. We must, however, remark that 
the authorship of the Waverley Novels has 
indirectly been so frequently acknowledged, 
that the above confession was almost a work 
zation. The principal motive 
have been the setting at rest the 
question (the only one moote]! of late on the 


‘subject,) whether the novels were exclusively 


ithe labours of Sir Walter. 


Yor our own 
parts, we never could discover any reason to 
suppose them the production of more than 


‘one hand, excepting indeed, from the rapidity 


of their publication. 
merits, their fa 
author of 


Unequal as are their 
ults are evidently the faults of 


hoir beauties, and bear no 
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traces of an inferior mind. We recoilect 
once meeting, at a dinner party, a gentleman 
who was said to be cullecling materials for the 
Waverley Novelist. 

While upon this subject, we must beg 
leave to protest against the want of taste 
shown in announcing the forthcoming ‘ Life 
of Napoleon,’ as by the duthor of Waverley. 
Every person must feel that the dignity of 
history, and especially of such a history, 
gains nothing from the patronage of a novel ; 
--indeed, we are not sure that it will not 
tend to impair public confidence in_ its 
severe adhcrence to facts;—an injury, the 
most serious which can befall the labours of 
the historian. Sir Walter (for we suppose 
the announcement ts under his authority,) 
seems here to have failed sadly in preserving 
that distinction of character for which his 
fictions are so deservedly famous. 





WINTER: A SONNET. 


Ilow chang'd the scene! the Summer’s gentle rill 
Now rolls a turbid torrent, while the grove, 
Whose leafy solitades seem’d form'd for love, 

(Where Nature’s music bade the bosom thrill, ) 

Shorn now of all its charms, is drear and still ; 

Vet one sweet Robin, who with simple song 

Cheers what wou!d else be cheerless, whiie the strong 

And piercing north- wind spreads around its chill, 

The blossoms all are fled; save only one, 

The new-born snow-drop tells of happier hours, 
When Spring shall o’er the worl. again have thrown 
Her robe of beauty, gemm'd with fairest flow'rs ; 

Then shall the stream be clear, the sky be brirht, 

And Winter only thought of as a dreain of night. 

J.M.L. 


-- - _ 


THE LOUNGER’S PORTEOL LO. 
eteeee 
L._THWE DEVIL'S DANCING PLACE—A GERMAN 
TRADITION, 

Morr than a thousand years ago, all the 
country about the Hartz was inhabited by 
giants, who were heathens and sorcerers. 
They knew no joy but in mitder and rapine. 
If all other weapons f alles dth ein, they would 
tear up oaks of sixty years’ growth, and _ 
with them. Whoever came in their way, fe!l 
beneath their clubs: and all the women 
whom they could seize were carried off to 

Wait upon their ple asure day and night. 
One of these giants, named Bohdo, who 
was immensely huge and powerful, ound 
terror through all the land. Before him 


trembled all the giants, both among the Bo- | 


hemians and. Franks. Bat Emma, the 


} 
‘ 


daughter of the King of the Riesengebirge, 


(the giant- mountains,) would not yield to | 


the suit which he urged. Neither streneth 
nor cunning availed, for she was in league 
with a powerful spirit. One day, Bohdo be- 


held his beloved hunting at a distance, on the | 


mountains: he saddled bis courser, which 
sprang over the plains at the rate of a mile 


in a minute, and swore, by all the spirits of 


hell, he would reach her this time or perish. 
Ile rushed on, swift as the hawk flies, and had 
nearly overtaken her, before she perceived 
that her enemy pursued her; when, at a dis- 
tance of two miles, she knew her enemy by 
the gate of a plundered town, which he bore 
as his shield. Then spurred she swiftly her 
horse, and it flew from hill to lill, from rock 
to rock, over marshes, and through woods, 
till the trees of the forest cracked like stubble 
wuder ats feet. Thus passed she over Thu- 
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ringia, and came to the mountains of the 
Hlartz. Often did she hear, some miles be- 
hind her, the snorting of Bohdo'’s steed, and 
voaded on her own courser to new exertions. 
At length it came panting to the brink of the 
precipice, which is now called the Devil's 
Dancing Place, from the triumph there of 
the spirits of hell. Emma looked down in 
horror, and her horse trembled, for the rock 
stood like a tower, more than one thousand 
feet over the abyss below. From bereath 





was faintly heard the rushing of the stream 
in the valley, which here curled itself into a 
frichtful whirlpool, 
site side, rose another shelf of rock, which 


forefoot of her steed. 
amazed and doubtful. 


Behind rushed the 


for her destruction. Again she heard the 
snorting of her pursuer’s horse, and, in the 
terror of her heart, she cried to the spirits of 
fathers for sag and reckless _plunged 


her ell-long spurs 


~—— 
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thousand feet, reached happily the rocky 
he hard stone, till the sparks ef fire Hew like 
ightuing around, There is the foot-step 
stul!) Time has not bated aucht of its depth, 
and no rain shall wear away the track! I mM L 
was se ae but her royal crown of gold fel 

during the leap, froin her head into the on ss 
below.  Bohdo saw only his Emma, and 
thought not of the precipice; he sprang a ifter 
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Whirlpool, which still bears his name. There, 


princess’s crown, that no one may draw it 
trom the gulph, 

A driver was once induced, by large pro- 
mises, to make the attempt; he plunged in, 
found the crown, and drew it up till the as- 





!'sembled crowd beheld the golden points. 
| Twice the burden escaped from his hands, 
land the people eried to him to renew the 
attack, tle did so, and—a stream of blood 
| tinge ‘the pool, but the driver came up no 
| more. 


| The wanderer passes through that vale 
with chilly horror; for clonds and darkness 
hang around it. a the stillness of death 
| broods over the abyss; no bird wings. its 
vay over, and in the dead of night the hol- 
low bellowing of the heathen dog is often 
heard in the distance. 


Il, WORDSWORTH AND THE GIPSIFS. 


Ir. Worbswortu, who once wrote a son- 


inet to the king on the SOK xd that he had ef- 
| fected in fitty years, has made an attack ona 
| set of glpsies for having done nothing 10) 
four-and-twenty hours. £ The stars had 
goue their round, but they (the  gips! ies) had 
not stirred from. their place.” And wh y 
should they, if they were comfortable where 
they were! We did not expect this turn 
from Mr. Wordsworth, whom we had consi- 
dered as the prin ce of poctic: a idlers, and pa- 
tron of the phil Sc ophy of indolence, who for- 


merly insisted on our spending our time ‘in 


,. 


LQ W1se passiveness, Nir. Wy will excuse us 
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Above it, on the oppo- | 


scemed scarcely wide enough to receive the | 
Awhile she stood | 
' 


enemy more hateful to her than death; be- | 
fore’ da ty the abyss, which seemed yawning | 


nto her courser’s flank ; | 
aud it sprang !—sprang over the abyss of a | 


shelf, and drove its hoof four feet deep into | 


her with his war-horse, and plunged into the | 


ae 1 into a black hound, he watches tie | 


a 
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if we are not converts to his recantation of 
his original doctrine; for he who change 

his opinien, loses his authority. We did not 
look for such Sunday-school philosophy from 
him. What had he himself been doing iy 
these four-and-twenty hours ? Had he been 
a stamps, or wri itingasonnet? We 
hate the :eaen of utility, even ina philoso. 
dae, ar md much more ina poet; for the only 
| re ul utility is that which leads to enjoyment, 

| and the end is in all cases better than the 
| means. A friend of our’s from the north of 





England proposed to make Stonehenge of 
some use by building houses with it. Mr, 

| W.’s quarrel with the gipsics 13 an improve. 
|} ment on this extravagance; for the gipsies 
are the only living monuments of the first 
ages of society; they are an_ everlasting 
source of thought and retiection on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the progress 
of civilization; they are a better answer to 
the cotton manufactories than Mr. W. has 
given in the Excursion. ‘They area gro- 
tesque ornament to the civil order.’ We 
siould be sorry to part with Myr. Words- 
worth’s poetry, because it amuses and in- 
_ terests us; we should be still more so to part 
with the tents of our old friends, the Bohe- 
mian philosophers, because they amuse and 
interest us more. If any one goes a journey, 
the principal event in itis his meeting with 
a party of gipsies. The pleasantest trait in 
the character of Sir toger de Coverly is his 
interview with the Btpse) y fortune-tcller. This 
is enough. We really have a very great 
contempt fo. any one who difiers with us on 
this subject. 


Ill, KEAN AND HIS LION. 

Mr. Kray keeps a lion ‘for his pastime, 
| that he may take pleasure with him when he 
| is minded soto do.’ It is, to be sure, an 
| American non, a pumah, a sort of great dog; 
! hut still it shows the nature of the man, and 
the spirited turn of his gemius. Courage 1s 
the great secret of hissuccess. Tis acting is, 
if not classical, heroical. To dare and to do, 
| are with him the same thing: 
| ¢ Masteiless passion sways him to the mood 

Of whit he inthe or “ihe: Aah: 
IIe may be sometimes wrong, but he is then 
decide dly wrong, and does not betray lim- 
self by paltry doubts and fears. Ile takes 
the lion by the mane. He cains all by ha- 
izarding all. Ife throws himself into the 
breach, and fights his way through as well as 
hecan. He leaves all to his feelings » and 
‘ woes where they lead him; and he finds his 
/ account in this method, and brings rich ven- 
' tures home. REUBEN. 
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THE DRAMA. 
onteoe 

KING'S TACATRE Beam § Il Turco im 
| Italia was performed on Tuesday night, when 
| Miss Ayton sus ia the ch wracter of Fio- 
rilla, and Zuecchelli that of Selim. This 
opera, as a musical composition, does little 
honour to its author; and the levity or inve- 
licacy which of ends in the representation, 
too often aflects th e popularity of the per- 
former,—thus it is i at Miss Ayton is not so 
much admired in Fiorilla as in her former 
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character; indeed, it does not aflord sufficient 
scope for her talent. The house was well 
attended. 

Dracry Lane. — Thursday-night novel- 
ties at the theatres are somewhat late for our 
convenience; but this we do not overvalue, 
when any object of sufficient interest prepon- 
derates. The new comedy, however, entitled 
The Trial of Love, from the pen of Mr. 
Soane, is not worthy of lengthy comment, 
and comes within the newly-adopted law of 
this theatre, viz.—if a piece is not decidedly 
successful on the first representation, it shall 
not be repeated! Disapprobation, with its 
hissing sounds, made itself manifest at the 
end of the third act; Music checked the dis- 
cord, but did not deprive the audience of 
their judgment. Altuough there were many 
aves at the fall of the curtain, still the noes 
were sufficiently numerous to induce the ma- 
nagers to withdraw this Drial of Love, which 
the combined talents of the theatre, Liston 
included, could not induce the public to en- 
dure. 

Exouisu Oprra Housr.—At this agree- 
able and well-constructed theatre, Mr. Bart- 
ley has resumed his lectures on astronomy, 
with illustrations of the phenomena of the 
heavens and of the earth; the sublimity of 
the subject, and the distinct and impressive 
manner in which the lecturer delivers him- 
self, has been, is, and will continue tgabe, 
a theme for public praise. 

Mr. Mathews will be At Ilome on hurs- 
day next, when we shall have the pleasure of 
waiting upon him. Ilis invitations are ever 
so full of promise, and so free from disap- 
pointment, that we cannot be too sanguine in 
our expectations ; and the entertainment he 
now promises being entirely new, we de- 
pend upon his taste for a piquant, rich, and 
substantial treat. 

Rorvat West Lonpon Tnueatre.—Soi- 
rees Francaises.—M. Perlet’s engagement at 
this theatre will terminate on the 12th inst. 
During the last week, he has been playing in 
L’ Homme Gris, Le Petit Enfant Prodigue, 
Une Visite d Bedlam, Le Bénéfigiaire, et Le 
Conserit. The departure of Perlet will be a 
asericus loss to the Tottenham Street The- 
atre; and MM. Cloup and Pelissié, as well 
as their whole company, must redouble their 
exertions, to indemnify the public for the ab- 
sence of this admirable actor, who, though 
out of his sphere in Figaro, and inferior to 
Potier in Le Lénéficiaire, is unrivalled in the 
parts of Edouard, in L'drtiste ; Crescendo, 
in the Visite a Bedlam; and Jacques, in the 
Conscrit. Ife is also deserving of the warm- 
ést commendation as Crispin, in the Lega- 
fatre ; Sosie, in Amphytrion; Danville, in 
L, Kcole des Viewllards, &c. 

The London Vrench Theatre is deserving 
of public favour on more than one account. 
It is not merely an agreeable place of amuse- 
ment, but of useful information; for, whilst 
attending the representations of the chef- 
d ®uvres of Moliére, Regnard, Destouches, 

elavigne, and even of Scribe, the student 
may perfect himself, (much more surely 
—_ by the aid of a French master,) in the 
te and literature of our neighbours 
re shall, therefore. eooatinue ! 
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to devote a few lines to this theatre, which, 
during the absence of Perlet, will conti- 
nue to number among its performers—Ma- 
dame Daudel, an excellent representative 
of Moliere’s waiting-women, though by no 
means forcible in a vaudeville; Mademoi- 
moiselle Constance, ill-suited for the higher 
walks of comedy, but excellent as Kettly, in 
the Retour en Suisse ; Suzette, in the Mariage 
de Raison; and in all characters that unite 
feeling and simplicity; Madame Clouzel, so 
justly applanded in the Visite d Bedlam, and 
who is much better adapted than Mademoi- 
selle St. Léon for several characters of Mo- 
litre’s; M. Daudel, the best singer of the 
company, and equally good as Damis, in the 
Tartuffe; Limdorf, in the Homme Gris; and 
St. Ernest, in Haine aur Femmes; M. Pe- 
lissié, an indifferent singer, but a valuable re- 
presentative of military characters and cox- 
combs; and, finally, M. Marius, a good co- 
median; M. Cloup; Madame Deligny; and 
M. Allix, a very useful and industrious young 
actor. Let the directors of this theatre vary 
their representations, and make a judicious 
selection from the numerous, but often insipid 
productions of the French drama; let them 
be less tedious between the pieces; and let 
the actors study their parts more correctly, 
and the public will continue to support and 
applaud them. 








VARIETIES. 
eccrece 

Dr. Kitchiner.—This most eccentric and 
truly amiable man suddenly departed this 
life atone o’clock on Tuesday morning. T’or 
a few previous days he had laboured under 
a slight indisposition, which, however, afford- 
ed his friends no reason to surmise any me- 
lancholy result. Ie was the son of an emi- 
nent coal-merchant in the Strand, who was 
patronised by the then minister, Lord Shel- 
bourne, and, through this ncbleman’s pow- 
erful influence, pursued his business on a gi- 
gantic scale, supplying most of the govern- 
ment offices, and of the high Tory fashion 
and party of the day. When he died, he 
transmitted the handsome fortune (between 
sixty and seventy thousand pounds,) he had 
thus honourably acquired to his only son, the 
late lamented Dr. Kitchiner; than whom 
none, perhaps, ever existed who have made a 
more laudable use of their wealth. His con- 
duct, as a father, asa friend, and as a mem- 
ber of society, was unimpeachable ; his be- 
nevolence was great, his good humour un- 
bounded, atid lis eccentricity amusing. Per- 
haps none ever better knew this town; and 
the proof of the assertion is the tact with 
which he selected the su/jects on which he 
wrote ; while others, through the exertion of 
their own personal iufluence, and aided by 
the co-operations of active and intriguing 
booksellers, with difficulty attain a second or 
third edition, this acute observer of the mil- 
lion compiled a book that, within nine years, 
sold nearly thirty thousand copies. In music 
lie was a proficient; and several of his songs 
and duets in the opera of Ivanhoe honour- 
ably evidence the extent of his talents as a 
composer. Hfis acquirerents in astronomy 
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scopes proves him to have been a master in 
the science of optics. His great charm im 
society was his originality ; and this he had 
the art of imparting to his works. Asa boon 
companion and bon vivant, he was rarely to 
be excelled ; in fact, whether as an author or 
as a philanthropist, whether as a man of sci- 
ence or as a man of the world, few social 
losses will be longer or more sincerely felt 
than the death of Dr. Kitchiner.— M. Chron. 

Mr. Cumberland has just reprinted Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard the Third, Othello, Henry 
the Fourth, Hamlet, and The Merchant of 
Venice, with original remarks and criticisms. 

There are said to be no less than 3424 
known languages in use in the world; of 
which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 276 
African, and 1624 American languages and 
dialects! — MM. Herald. 

A general meeting of the proprietors of the 
London University was held on Wednesday, 
at which Lord Auckland presided. His 
lordship stated, that the affairs of the institu- 
tion were progressively prosperous, and that 
the building would have been in a more for- 
ward state, had not the severe weather pre- 
vented its progress. It also appeared, that 
Mr. Brougham’s attendance is considered so 
requisite at the ceremony of laying the first 
stone, that the celebration will not take place 
for five or six weeks, but the foundation and 
other essential work will be carried on in the 
interim. 

A new literary periodical, in Italian, is 
announced, under the auspices of English 
ladies, which will treat of the drama, fa- 
shions, &c. 

The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg 
has added to the number of its foreign 
honorary members, the illustrious Goethe 
and Professor Niebuhr, in Germany ; Cap- 
tain Parry and Sir Ifumphrey Davy, in 
England; and, in France, M. M. Poisson, 
Charles Dupin, Thénard, Abel Remusat, and 
M. Champollion, jun. 

The first number of a work, to be entitled 
‘The Quarterly Juvenile Review,’ will ap- 
pear this month. 

‘ Tobacco water is found by horticulturists 


_to be a sure remedy against insects, and the 


plant in every shape destructive of animal 
life: upon what principle, then, we would 
ask, can its use be otherwise than injurious 
to the human species ?’—This shallow ques- 
tion of The Morning Herald is, perhaps, best 
answered by another—Why are not the sto- 
machs of insects of the same construction as 
those of human beings ? 

The whole of the works of Mr. Cooper, 
the author of the Spy, &c, have been trans- 
lated into French by A. J. B. Defauconpret. 
Mr. Cooper is at present at Paris, where he 
is said to be superintending, the translation 
of a new production from his pen. 

M. de Férussac, editor of The Bulletin 
Universel des Sciences, has just concluded 
the compilation of a work which will give 
a complete statement of all the journals of 
the civilized world, from the origin of print- 
ing tothe year 1826 inclusive ; together with 
a statement of all the learned and literary 


societies established in different parts of the 
1,1 
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Mr. Jouy, of the Academie Francaise, has 
just published a novel, which is entitled 
Cecile, or the Passions. 

There has lately been discovered, in the 
environs of Besancon, a new mineral, which 
has been tried to be used for painting. It is 
of a nut-brown colour, unchangeable by all 


the chemical and physical processes that have | 
any effect upon paint, and it still retains the | 


same colour, if ground into water, paste, gum, 
varnish, or oil. Mixed with plumbers or 
silver white, this colour gives the real transi- 
tions from light to shade of the carnation, it 
is called Burgamot brown. 

A_ new translation of Anacreon has just 
been given to the world, by M. Veissier 
Descombe. The critics state it to be very 
fuuthful and very poetical. 

French Theatrical Reports —There are at 
present 91 French dramatic corps, 13 of 
which are in Paris, (including that of the 
Theatre des Nouveautés;) +2 in the different 
parts of France; 9 in the Netherlands, not 
including the theatres of la Haye, Amster- 
dam, Anvers, Brussels, Tourney, Ghent, and 
Liége; 1 at St. Petersburgh, where nothing is 
now performed but vaudevilles; 1 at Vienna, 


for vaudevilles and comedies, in the comic- | 


opera style; lin London, (at the Tottenham 
Street Theatre; 1 at New Ovleans; 1 at Rio 
Janeiro, which is exclusively devoted to bal- 
lets; lat Berlin; and 1 at Geneva. These 
corps are composed of 2922 individuals, who 
may be thus classed :—1876 actors and ac- 
_tresses: 131 dancers; 680 chorus-singers; 
and 307 assistants. This calculation does 
not comprise the managers, registrars, musi- 
cians, assistant-clerks, scholars, &c., amount- 
ing to nearly 2000 more invididuals. In the 
course of 1826, there were represented at 
the different theatres in Paris, 182 new pieces. 
Among these, we reckon 21 operas, of which 


3 were Italian, and 10 were translations; 7 | . . thguadh 
. F | Hilary ‘erm in the present year, so as xhibit 
tragedies; 28 comedies and dramas; 99 vau- | Wlary fermi the p oe ee cee 


devilles, or farces; 22 melo-dramas; and 5 
ballets. Upwards of 120 authors had the 
honour of a representation; the most suc- 
cessful were Messrs. Teaulon and Scribe, 
each of whom claims a share in thirteen or 
fourteen of these works In the French ne- 
crological list of 1826, we find, among the 
dramatic writers, Lantier, author of the Voy- 
age @' Antenor, and of the comedies, entitled 
Le Flatteur, and L’ DInpatient; ancourt de 
Saint-Just, to whom the public are indebted 


for the pretty operas of Jean de Purits and Le | 


Calife de Bagdad, the musie of which was | Deetednth ae Raketien 1 ee Diane ae ae 
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furnished by the author’s friend, Boye!dieu; 
and Lemountey, of the French Academy. 
Among the actors are Talma, and Michot, 


who has been called the Theatrical La Fon- | 


taine.— Revue Encyelopedique. 








Works susr PusLisagD ~The Zurana, or a Na- 
wab’s Leisure, three vols. @]. 4s.—Calisthenic Exer- 
cises, 63.—England’s Historical Diary, 63. 6d.—Ha- 
milton’s Gymnastic Exercises, 5s. 6d.—The Living 
and the Dead, 103. 6d.—Tales of Welsh Society, two 
vols. 18s.—Hood'’s National Tales, two vols. #2}. Is. 
—Colonel Hall's Colombia, Second Edition, 7s.—The 
Gold-headed Cane, post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


|To V.; no letter has lately come to hand. 


Communicaticns received late in the week cannot 
always meet with immediate notice. 

T. T. must favour us with a sight of the whole 
article, beture we cnn decide. 

I. S. requires much, and offers little. 
quently annoyed by similar propositions, 


We are fre- 








This day is published, in royal Svo. price 3s. 6d. 
The Third Edition, with Observations on 


ue: REPLY ofa LETTER to JAMES 
HUMPHREYS, Esq. on his Proposal to Repeal 

0 gga of Real Property and Substitute a New 

Code. 

By EDWARD BURTENSHAW SUGDEN, Eq. 
London: printed for J. and W.‘i. Clarke, Portuyzal 

Street, Lincoln's Inu; and John Hatchard and Son, 

riceadilly. 





This day is published, in one vol. 12mo. price 63 


Sy TORIES of CHIVALRY and 
b ROMANCE, 
* OF bataille and of chevalrie, 
Of ladies? loye and druevie, 
Anon [ wol you tell.’—Chaucer. 
London: printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Drown, 
and Green. 





in a closely printed voiuine, Smo, 7s. 6d. boards, 
Pur CABINET LAWYER; or, a Po- 
pular Digest of the Laws of England; witha 
Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parlia- 
nent, and Judicial Antiquities; correct Tubies of 
Taxes and Duties, Post O.fice Regulations, Rates of 
Porteraze, Turnpike Laws, Corn Laws, Prison Kegu- 
lations, &c. &e. 
In this Edition the Statates and the Decisions of the 
Coffrts of Law have been brought down to the end of 


condensed and popular view of the Civil, Criminal, 
and Constitutional Law of England, as now adminis- 


| tered. 


—— 


London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


EARL OF LIVERPOOL, 
This day is published, price 23. 

Muiek INSPECTOR FOR MARCI. 
Parliamentary Sketches, No. II].—fur Ear 

oF Livgreoot; Mademoiselle Sonntag; Colonel 
Hill’s Gig; Signology, with Illustrations ; The War- 
rior’s Grave, by Zarach; Tue Peatovicar Lirera- 
TURE OF GernMaNr—The Daily Publicaiions ; Se- 


| cond Dialogue between an Abolitionist and a West 


Indian; Hebrew Sayings; The Patient Hillel; The 
Abbe Mezzofanti; Anticipation, or Birds in a Bu-h; 
A Letter—A Wife; Sonnet; Tas Puttosopimy oF 


|; M. P. for February: A Conversation between ADAM 
|Smira and Mr. Ricarpo on the Corn Laws ;— 
| PorrsoLio—Early Genius; Cardinal de Retz; Mr. 
Sheridan. — Reviews: The Gondola ; Vagaries ; 
LButler’s Reminiscences ; Buckingham’s and Kep- 
pel’s Travels, &c. &c.—Gaieties and Gravities of the 
Mouth; containing Diary of an M. P.; Population 
of the Jews, &c. Ke. 

London: E‘tinzsham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange ; 
Sold also by W. Morgan, Old Bond Street; T. Clere 
Sinith, St. James’s Street; C.'rilt, St. Bride’s Passage, 
Fieet Street; Lb. Stuart, Cheapside ; Smith, Bath ; 
Barry and Son, Bristol; J. Anderson, jun., North 
Bridge Street, Ediuburgh; J. Murray, Argyle Street, 
; G'asgow ; Westley and Tyrrell, Sackville Street, 
‘ Dubiin; and by all Booksellers, 





THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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UMBERLAND’S BRITISH THREA- 
’ ‘TRE. Published this day, price 6d. :—No. 13, 
The Midnight Hour, a Farce, by Mrs. Inchbald.— 
No. 102, ‘The Revenge, a Tragedy, by Dr. Young.— 
No. 101, The Castle Spectre.—No. 100, Deaf and 
Dumb.—No. 98, The Wheel of Fortune.—No. 97, 
Animal Magnetism.— No. 36, The Spoiled Child.— 
No. 95, The School for Scandal.—No. 94, The Village 
Lawyer.—No. ¥3, The Stranger.—No. 92, Disagrees. 
ble Surprise.— No. 90, Doctor Bulus.—Shortly will 
be published, No. 99, The Critic, with a Portrait of 
Mr. Jones. 
Pablished for John Cumberland, 19, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 
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This day is published, in foolscap Svu. price 2s. 6d, 
with an Engraving by William Humphreys, after a 
design by John Wood, Part I. of 


LLUSTRATIONS of the PASSION of 


LOVE: being a Collection of Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Anecdotes, brief Memvirs, and curious 
Traditions, illustrative of the Attachment between 
the Sexes in all Ages and Couatries. 

‘Omnia vincit Amor.’—Qvip, 

‘Le désir général de plaire produit la Galanterie, 
qui n'est point l’Amour, mais le délicat, mais le leger, 
mais le perpetuel mensunge de l’Amour,’—Monres- 
QUIKU. 

The object of this compilation is to i!Jastrate, by 
authentic facts, anecdotes, and biographical sketches, 
the strepgth and effects of that passion, in its varions 
shapes and disgulses, which may be deemed universal 
under the general name of Love. In order to pre- 
vent any misconception of the nature of the work, it 
is proper to state, that, while no affected sevesity will 
be assumed, every requisite attention will be paid to 
morals and decorum. 

London: Hant and Clarke, York Street, Covent 
Gardep ; Edinburgh: John Sutherland, Calton Street; 
Glasgow: R Griiin and Co., Hutcheson Street. 


ONDON MAGAZINE, No. XXVIT. 
FOR MARCH. 

Conrents: I. A Cockney’s Journey to Ireland.— 
If. Cranbourn Chase.—ILII. Parochial and Topogra- 
phical Queries.—IV. Curious Re.igious Controversy 
between the Chief Chaplain of the Grand Seignior 
and Parrriotti Nicussio, Interpreter to the Giand 
Vizler Kiopruii in the Year 1662.—V. Calamities of 
Loudon.—VI. Troubadour Poems from Original MSs. 
—VII. Self Introduction.—VIIT. The Gondola.—IX. 
James’s Naval History.—-X. King’s Australia.—X}. 
Truckleborough Hall.—XII. Discovery of the Sources 
of the Mississippi and Red River.—XIIT. Diary for 
the Month of February.—-X1V. Dr. Lingard and the 
Edinburgh Review. — XV. Royal Institution. — XVI. 
Zoological Society.—XVIT. Magaziniana. Prices of 
Shares, &c. Literary Inteliigence. Works Published. 
Piices of Funds, &c. 

Londen: Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent 
Garden; Sutherland, Edinburgh ; Willlams, Bath ; 
and Gramam, Dublin. 

THE LATE BISHOP HEBER, OF CALCUTTA, 
PoE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE FOR 

MARCH, 1827, Price ls. Edited by Samuel Drew, 
A.M. coutains a correct and striking Likeness of 
Bishop HEBER, from a Paiating by T. Phillips, Eq. 
with nnmerous Articles of a Reiigious, Moral, and 
Scientific Character. 

The Fourth Edition {s now ready of the January 
Imperial Magazine, containing a correct Likeness of 
the Rev. ROBERT HALL, A.M.; and a View of the 
Great Volcano of Hawaii, (Owhyhee of Captain Cook, ) 
described in the Tour through that interesting Island, 
by Mr. Ellis. : 

Third Edition (with a beantiful and superb Likeness 
of the late DUKE of YORK,) is just published of the 
Imperial Magazine for February. ; 

The Third Edition of the Rey. William Ellis’s Tour 
through Hawaii, (or Owhyhee,) with an Account of 
the Geology, Natural Scenery, Productions, Volea- 
noes,—Superstition, Tradition, Manners, and Cus- 
tomi,—of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
will be ready on the 3)st of March. a 

Part I. II. IL. price 23. each, of the Life and Times 
of his late Royal Highness FREDERICK DUKE OF 
YORK, by John Watkins, LL.D. To be completed 
in One Octavo Volume, embellished with numerous 
Portraits and other Engravings. Ten thousand Sub- 
scribers are taking in this popular and interesting 
Work. : 

Published at 38, Newgate Street ; Sold by Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Sherwood an 
€o., Paternoster Row; and all other Booksellers. 














This Paper is published early ou Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. postfree. Country and Foreign I 
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London: publisied by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Strect, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Mditor’ (post pail 
Sherwood and Co., “zternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore street; Sutherland 
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